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ROBERT BURNS— His Unpublished Correspondence 


Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop. Correspondence now published for the first time. With 
elucidations by W1LL1AM WALLACE, editor of Robert Chambers’s “ Life and Works of 
Robert Burns.” Two volumes, boxed, with photogravure frontispieces and facsimiles, 
etc., $5.00, 

The letters of the poet which are now about to see the light for the first time are of very great value. They 
throw a flood of light upon the last years of Burns’s life, and indicate among other things that a serious effort was 
made to secure for him a position as a professor in the University of Edinburgh. They likewise state Burns’s views 
upon religion with a precision which is not to be found in the letters that have hitherto been published. They also 

ut in a new and unexpected light the ‘‘ desertion” of Burns by his correspondent. A considerable number of 
urns’s letters were handed over to his biographer, Currie, and have been included in all lives of the poet and all 
editions of his prose works. Mrs. One kept back, however, between thirty and forty of her friend’s epistles, and 
only allowed the remainder to be published on condition of all her own being returned to her. Recently the un- 
published letters of both were acquired from Mrs. Dunlop’s descendants by Mr. R. B. Adam of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
are about to be published with ample elucidations by Mr. William Wallace, editor of the latest issue of Robert 
Chambers’s ‘* Life and Works of Robert Burns.” 


A New Estimate of Dickens The Graeco -Turkish War 


Charles Dickens. A Critical Study. By 2 . 
GrorGE GIssING, author of “In the With the Conquering Turk. By G. W. 
Year of Jubilee,” “The Whirlpool,” etc. STEEVENS, author of “The Land of the 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. Dollar.” 8vo, cloth, with maps, $2.00, 

PARTIAL CONTENTS: His Times—The Growth of 


Man and Verity—The Story-Teller—Art, Veracity, and 
Morai Purpose—Characterization—Satiric Portraiture The author was on the ground as correspondent 


—Women and Children—Humor and Pathos—Style— of the Daily Mail (London), to which journal he wrote 
The Radical—Comparisons—The Latter Years. the papers now published in attractive form. 


The Prince d’Orleans’ New Book of Travel 


From Tonkin to India. Being a Narrative of Travel and Adventure in the Far East. B 
PRINCE HENRI D’ORLEANS. Translated from the French. One volume, fully illustrated, 
royal 8vo, cloth, $5.00 met. 

The present crisis in China lends much interest and importance to the travels of Prince Henri in 1895 from 
China to the valley of the Brahmaputra, a distance of 2,100 miles, of which 1,600 was > ag absolutely unexplored 
country. No fewer than seventeen ranges of mountains were crossed at altitudes of from 11,000 to 13,000 feet. The 
journey was made memorable by the discovery of the sources of the Irrawaddy. To the physical difficulties of the 
journey were added the danger of attacks from savage tribes. The book deals with many of the political problems 
of the East, and it will be found a most important contribution to the literature of adventure and discovery. 


American Wives and English Husbands The Children of the Sea 
A Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
author of “Patience Sparhawk,” etc., 
etc. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


In this story Mrs, Atherton depicts a well-defined 
and easily recognized type of warm-hearted, loyal, im- _ An altogether admirable Shore of the sea, describ- 
pulsive womanhood. ing with great verisimilitude the life of the forecastle. 


A New Work by Paul Laurence Dunbar 


Folks from Dixie. By Paut Laurence Dunsar, author of “ Lyrics of Lowly Life.” 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated by E. W. Kemble, $1.25. 


The success of Mr. Dunbar’s “ Lyrics of Lowly Life” has been altogether exceptional, it being now in its third 
edition—sixth thousand. These short stories prove him to be possessed of gifts of a very high order in another 
direction. There is, in these charming sketches, pathos, humor, and a delicate characterization. They are familiar 
and homely, yet show a fine reserve. It was a foregone conclusion that Mr. Kemble should illustrate this book. 


The Bookman Literary Year-Book 


A Guide to the Year’s Literature. 12mo, cloth, with 50 illustrations, $1.25. 


With the facilities offered to them in connection with their literary magazine, The Bookman, the publishers are 
enabled to promise the public an accurate, entertaining, and instructive year-book of literature and the important 
literary events of the past year (1897) 


The Companions of the Sorrowful Way 


By Ian MAcLAREN, author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” etc., etc. 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


A book of religious meditations in the same vein as in “*‘ The Upper Room,” now in its twenty-filth thousand in 
this country alone. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Publishers, New York 
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NOTES 


ORE THAN FIFTY SONGS, all more 
or less popular, have already been put 
forth respecting the incidents leading 
up to and including the present war 

with Spain.’ There is no diminution as the days 
go on, the average production standing somewhere 
near one new song for every twenty-four hours 
elapsing. Nearly half of the earlier ones have to 
do with the Maine disaster, concerning which 
‘‘sympathetic ballads’’ and ‘‘descriptive ballads’’ 
have been poured out in profusion. Of the latter 
sort, the chorus of He Was a Sailor on Board 
the Maine, by Mr. Nate Jackson, may serve to 
give some notion of the kind of sentiment which is 
found engaging by several thousands of our coun- 
trymen: 

Sailor on board the Maine, 

One of a gallant crew, 

Ready to fight his country’s cause, 

To his flag he was staunch and true; 
He was his dear mother’s pride and joy, 
She loved her darling boy; 

She looks in vain for her son’s return, 

He was a sailor on board the Maine. 


Of the former, the sympathetic sort, note this from 
The Ill-Fated Maine, by Mr. Thomas J. Quigley, 
who styles it ‘‘a sympathetic ballad suggested by 
the loss of United States cruiser Maine off Havana, 
Cuba,’’ the Maine, of course, never having been a 
cruiser. The chorus runs: 


Kind fathers are sighing, fond mothers are crying, 
Loved sisters and brothers are hoping in vain; 

Whilst sweethearts in sorrow are praying the morrow 
Will bring them glad news of the ill-fated Maine. 


in spite of the fact that the verse part has shown the 
loss to be certain. The one best liked of them all, 
as shown by the daily sales, is called My Sweet- 
heart Went Down With the Maine, and is 


written by Mr. Bert Morgan, who has given it the 
fetching sub-title of Everybody’s Sweet Song. 
The refrain reads: 


Once I had a sweetheart, noble, brave and true, 

Fearless as the sunrise, gentle as the dew; 

We had loved and waited, he had named the day, 

And we had pledged to wed each other in the month of 
May. 


In this special instance, it will be seen that he was 
permitted to name the day. But that is wholly 
unimportant in comparison with the picture Mr. 
Will Evan presents in Just as the Maine 
Went Down: 


Jim and his trusty messmate, Jack, 
Each with a silent prayer, 

They bravely sank to a sailor’s grave, 
Kissing a lock of hair. 


Even more successful than this is Avenge the 
Good Ship Maine, written and composed — 
absit omen!—by ‘The Brownings.’’ The 
words of this song are notable as containing, al- 
most alone among them all, a direct appeal to 
American history, thus: 


Let us have revenge for our brave Yankee sailors, 
Who gave their lives for glorious liberty; 

For if our George Washington were only living, 
We’d soon whip Spain and set poor Cuba free. 


These may all be taken as sea songs, though it is 
perfectly evident that no one who has ever been 
connected with the sea, or has the remotest knowl- 
edge in the world of what constitutes a sea song, 
was concerned in their production. Of the songs 
of war elsewhere than upon the ocean, there is no 
lack. One of the earlier of these, Mr. Sam V. 
Steele writes and dedicates ‘‘to the Mothers and 
Daughters of the Republic.”’” Don’t Dare the 
Eagle of Columbia is the title, and the thought 
is curiously involved. The chorus is worded as 
follows: 
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We know not, we care not, 
Whoever it may be; 
No foreign foe can strike a blow 
At millions free. 
The flag which crowns the Rockies 
Shall be honored on the sea, 
So do n’t dare the Eagle of Columbia. 
Even more wonderful, and quite as irrelevant, is 
Mr. E. T. Paull’s stirring America Forever! 
which opens chaotically, thus: 
Rise, Columbia, call the muster roll! 
All true men are with you, heart and soul; 
Wave Old Glory; let the eagle scream; 
Truth and right and justice are supreme. 


But the chorus succeeds in conveying a vivid pic- 
ture of our national characteristic of adaptability, 
when it says, to Columbia, of course: 


If you want us to man the forest or sail the seas, 
We ’re soldiers or mariners, whiche’er you please. 


Mr. John Philip Sousa has already recorded it as 
his opinion that nothing likely to live in the way 
of song is likely to be born from the present. con- 
flict. So far as he is able, Mr. Sousa has demon- 
strated the truth of this by producing a little song 
of his own, The Stars and Stripes Forever. 
The music is not to be quarreled with particularly, 
but the composer does not shine to any marked ex- 
tent as a poet in the words, for which he also ad- 
mits his responsibility. The chorus will be quite 
enough: 
Hurrah for the Flag of the Free ! 
May it wave as our Standard forever, 
The gem of the land and the sea, 
The Banner of the Right! 
Let despots remember the day 
When our fathers with mighty endeavor 
Proclaimed as they marched to the fray 
That by their Might, 
And their Right 
It waves forever ! 

If there were any other songs it would not be 
needful to regard these seriously, though it is 
certain they are so taken by thousands of well 
meaning persons all over the country. Surely noth- 
ing could show our national poverty more power- 
fully than these excerpts, which have not been 
chosen because they were exceptionally bad, but 
merely as being fairly representative of the whole 
collection of contemporaneous patriotic song writ- 
ing. No man of letters with an extended reputa- 
tion furnishes any of the examples, and assuredly 
none of the examples seems likely to give any one 
involved any reputation as a man of letters. Not 
a line of one of them stands for anything which 
might not quite as well be placed in Auckland, or 
Pretoria, or Singapore, or Halifax, or any other 
spot where English is spoken. The sentiment is 
mawkish when it is not despicable, and the patriot- 
ism wholly unreasoning. Even granting that the 
war has been undertaken through motives which 
make a direct appeal to every lover of liberty, there 
is nothing to intimate that the God of Battles has 
been solemnly invoked to decide a righteous cause. 
Most of them are for brutal, crass revenge, many 
of them for fighting from pure lust for blood, and 
some, like There’s Room for One More 
Star, by Mr. William J. Bentley, openly advo- 


cate annexation of conquered territory in spite of 
the universally approved disclaimer entered by 
the Congress in its declaration of war. One anony- 
mous bard, in words that are intended to be sung 
to the exhilarating and martial strains of Baby 
Mine, succeeds in saying in his first stanza: 
When you hear our country calling 
Tllinois—Illinois, 
Into line you ’1l find us falling, 
Illinois—Dlinois; 
To defeat the tyrant’s guile 
In sad Cuba’s ravaged isle, 
And to bid fair freedom smile, 
Tilinois—Tllinois! 
Which shows some sort of glimmering of the truth 
of the matter, however crudely expressed; but the 
next stanza only makes it wholly apparent that re- 
venge is the working motive of the lines. That a 
great people and a free people have determined to 
correct the evils of an outrageous and devastating 
tyranny at its very gates makes no popular’ appeal 
whatever, even though it establishes a new inter- 
national precedent which is assuredly on the side 
of righteousness, and even though the war was 
undertaken in full though tardy response to a 
mighty popular demand. 

Time has hardly been granted for the celebration 
of the astonishingly complete victory at Manila; 
but the chorus of the first song concerning it 
which has made its appearance in the music stores 
may be taken as showing a condition of affairs 
hardly less astonishing than the victory: 

What did Dewey do to them, 
What did Dewey do? 
He did them up so thoroughly 
He only left a few. 
It was n’t to the Queen’s taste— 
That’s a pun, and very true; 
He didn’t do a thing to them— 
What did n’t Dewéy do! 
And this is probably the most extraordinary pean 
of victory in the annals of a long-suffering world. 


THE FACILITIES AT THE COMMAND of the 
navy for the purpose of concealing its thoughts from 
the ubiquitous war correspondent are much better 
than those of the army. With nineteenth century 
liberality, the authorities welcome a newspaper 
man, frequently several newspaper men, aboard 
the ships-of-war, where they presumably contribute 
to the entertainment of their hosts, when not con- 
tributing to the gayety of nations not involved. 
By this concession the seeker after information 
who is not so favored is debarred from the exer- 
cise of his pursuit, even on top of the discourage- 
ment which the device known as ‘‘sealed orders’’ 
had already inflicted upon him. The admiral of 
the fleet finds himself at sea, both literally and 
metaphorically, before he knows where he is going 
and what he is going todo. Then when he tells 
the correspondent on board, he finds himself at 
sea also in both senses—in a boat, if ever a man was 
in one, for the most magnificent piece of exclusive 
news lacks one essential quality if he cannot com- 
municate with so much of the shore at least as will 
suffice for sending the facts to his paper. All this 
conduees to the popularity of the American navy, 
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THE PHILIPPINES BEFORE DEWEY CAME — 


already dear to the hearts of the people, while it 
leaves not the least chance in the world for the 
premature disclosure of carefully conceived and 
partially executed plans. 

A single glance at the army serves to show how 
impossible this ideal condition of things is made 
by different surroundings. However willing, no 
general can march his command so many miles 
from everywhere, break open an envelope, and 
then proceed to the spot therein appointed. On 
the contrary, he is compelled to keep what are 
known as his communications open, and this im- 
plies that the correspondent will always be able to 
get word to his office when events are seething in 
the military pot. This ability to transmit news 
has already been met by the establishment of cen- 
sorships at Tampa, Key West, and other posts, 
which, after the first friction of newness has rub- 
bed itself away, will probably work to the satisfac- 
tion of the war department, if not of the corre- 
spondent. But the correspondent is not the only 
sort of newspaper man concerned, his dispatches 
being complemented and supplemented by that 
other useful personage, the expander of intelli- 
gences, the man who puts two and two together and 
makes several thousand words of it. This emer- 
gency has been met in the past, as the newly-pub- 
lished reminiscences of the late Charles A. Dana 
remind us. Late in 1864, General Sherman was 
busy in Georgia, starting on his way to the sea. 








SUBMISSION OF THE INSURGENT CHIEFS 


One particular expander of intelligences was in 
Indianapolis, using the imagination with which he 
was gifted, like all his kind. From Washington 
General Sherman was informed that this expander 
of intelligences has just told the people of Indian- 
apolis a number of interesting things about the 
army in Georgia, among which were: (1) General 
Sherman has destroyed the railway from Atlanta 
to Chattanooga; (2) he has returned to Atlanta; 
(3) he is sending the railway he has just destroyed 
on to Chattanooga; (4) he has burned Atlanta, 
and (5) he is on his way to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. 

That each of these statements is in open conflict 
with some one of the others merely approves the 
imagination of the expander, with whom General 
Sherman and the War Department were inclined to 
be severe. The former telegraphed promptly: 
‘‘Can’t you send to Indianapolis and catch that 
fool, and have him sent to me to work on the 
forts?”’ A dispatch ordering his capture was 
promptly forwarded. Then Sherman suggested 
the device once used by Talleyrand. ‘‘Some say the 
King of England is dead,’’ that statesman once con- 
fided to a troublesome enquirer; ‘‘some say he is 
not dead; as for myself I believe neither. I tell 
you these things in confidence, and beg of you to 
keep them to yourself.’’ Accordingly, so many 
kinds of news were given out that the truth was 
lost among them all, making the Department of 
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War take upon itself the duties of the fleeing 
expander. And this, it is believed, represents 
the tradition still prevailing in the War Depart- 
ment. 

Previous to this, however, the correspondent of 
a Cincinnati paper informed its readers from Cold 
Harbor that General Meade had advised falling 
back after the Wilderness. General Meade, com- 
manding the army at that point, disagreed with the 
young man on that point, had him paraded through 
the lines with what might be called a ‘‘scare-head’’ 
over him, saying, ‘‘Libeler of the Press,’’ and 
promptly expelled him from the army. 

The methods of the navy seem preferable; 
though the army could hardly put itself to a better 
use by way of incident that would ensue from a 
similar suppression of yellow journalism. 





THE OFFICIAL DECREE which the Archbishop 
of Cincinnati has issued with regard to Quo 
Vadis is interesting. We have already spoken of 
the divided religious and erotic interest of the book, 
and of how each justified the reading of the book 
in the minds of various classes. The Archbishop 
of Cincinnati had evidently hung for some time on 
the horns of a dilemma, undecided whether a 
knowledge of the manners of the early Christians 
was worth while having if it entailed too intimate 
a knowledge of the habits of their pagan ‘con- 


temporaries. He finally announced his views as 


follows: 

As regarding the book Quo Vadis, the Archbishop is 
not disposed to take part in the discussion of how much or 
how little harm it may do to readers, young or old. He 
wishes, however, that the Catholic institutions, schools, col- 
leges, ete., of the Dioeese of Cincinnati should not take on 
themselves the responsibility of favoring its being read by 
persons under their care; particularly that they should not 
give it for premiums nor east it in their libraries. 


THE DRAMATIZATION OF VANITY FAIR, 
with Mrs. Fiske as Becky Sharp, will be looked 
forward to with some impatience. Every objection 
that was urged against her Tess was based upon 
the discrepancy between the great, buxom, some- 
what bovine heroine of Mr. Hardy’s novel and the 
slender, nervous, animated intelligence which we 
know as Mrs. Fiske. Objections,in one case are 
qualifications in the other. Physically, intellec- 
tually, Becky and Tess stand at opposite poles. 
A Doll’s House, The Queen of Liars, and 
Mrs. Fiske’s repertory in general bespeak the 
public favor in this newer venture. 

But the histrionic interest is, if anything, ex- 
ceeded by the literary problem which this dramati- 
zation will solve. It is a question of the newer 
school of art in English. The art of the novelist 
isnearitsacme in Vanity Fair. Yet atthe time 
it was written, and for many a melancholy year 
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since, there was nothing the English dramatist, 
could do well except borrow from France. If he 
departed from this by ever so little, he did very 
badly indeed. And yet, all through this depressed 
period, he—the British dramatist collectively— 
would insist upon attempting to realize Becky and 
Dob, the Crawleys and Amelia upon the stage. 

Necessarily, all such attempts so made were fail- 
ures. To argue from this, as so many have done, 
that the novel does not lend itself to the uses of 
the stage is not, nor has it ever been, a criticism of 
the book, but of the capacities of the British play- 
wright. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REAL CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
Eprror oF THE CHApP-BOooK: 


HE new and brilliantly successful French 
play, Cyrano de Bergerac, recalls 
to my mind the real Bergerac’s fascinat- 
ing Utopian romance, Histoire com- 
ique des états et empires de la lune, which 
was printed in 1656, after the author’s death. 
With another book, his Empires du soleil, 
these were ‘‘newly Englished’’ in 1687, by A. Lov- 
ell, under the title Comical History of the 
States and Empires of the Worlds of the 
Moon and Sun. Swift was deeply influenced in 
the composition of Gulliver’s Travels by the 
works of this French author. 
had in turn been preceded and suggested by two of 
the same genetic type, Francis Godwin’s spirited, 
delightful, and ingenious Man in the Moon 
(1638 A.D.) and Lucian’s Veracious History 
(160 A.D., circa); the latter pungent satire being 
written to ridicule the lying old Greek historians 
and poets. 

Lucian, with his company of mariners, was 
caught up by a whirlwind and carried toward a 
shining land which proved to be the moon. Gon- 
zales (in Godwin’s book) was drawn to the lunar 
land by ganzars, birds of passage that winter in 
that luminary. Bergerac, in his history, traveled 
through the air to the moon in a machine, which is 
not very comprehensibly described. The race of 
giants who inhabit the moon seize Bergerac to 
exhibit as a monster, and class him first as the 
female of a little animal belonging to the queen. 
The male animal being brought in with a proces- 
sion of monkeys, proves to be the Dominico Gon- 
zales of Godwin’s story. It is decided, however, 
by lunar philosophers and judges, after ‘much con- 
sultation, that Bergerac is a bird, and he is aceord- 
ingly caged. As in Lucian’s history, Bergerac’s 
moon-inhabitants live on the odor of food only, 
much to the traveler’s discomfort and distress. 
The story of his success in obtaining food is very 
amusing. 

A lunar Glumdalcliteh falls in love with this 
French Gulliver, and after journeying and phi- 
losophizing all over the moon, he is finally carried 
back to earth in the arms of a demon. He is 
assailed at once by a prodigious barking of all the 
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dogs in the village, who smell the moon; and 
a can only purify himself by sunning for several 
ys. 

Bergerac’s History of the Sun suggested to 
Swift the Voyage to Laputa; both being writ- 
ten to satirize the vain pretenses of the swarming 
projectors and discoverers in science and learning 
of that day. Bergerac’s books are well conceived, 
but too prolix for modern taste, and somewhat 
pedantic; at times they appear wholl meaningless 
to one unfamiliar with the political Siatoey of the 
times. 

Voltaire’s philosophical romance, Micromé- 
gas, has also been called an imitation of Gulli- 
ver’s Travels. In truth, like the latter, it was 
strongly influenced by the works of Cyrano de 
Bergerac. Swift was also plainly affected by the 
writings of Rabelais, and copied many of the 
thoughts and notions in Bishop Hall’s Mundus 
Alter et Idem as weil. These facts do not at all 
detract from the greatness of Swift’s wonderful 
book; and acomparison of Gulliver’s Travels 
with the forgotten books of the Dean’s predecessors 
forcibly proves Lowell’s words: ‘‘It is not the 
finding of a thing, but the making something of it 
after it is found, that is of consequence.’’ 

The seventeenth century, restless and unsettled 
in social, religious, and political life, brought forth 
a flood of political and speculative romances, far 
more than any other era. A perusal of the fancies 
of these contemporaries of Cyrano de Bergerac 
renders Mr. Bellamy’s Looking Backward sur- 
prisingly devoid of any original or novel thought, 
and suggests that the motto on his title-page might 
well be, ‘Alas! the ancients have stolen all my 
modern ideas.’ 

ALICE Morse EARLE. 








EARTHED 


O-DAY wy heart is beating, 
And I can speak and smile; 
I’ve friends to give me greeting 


And walk with me a mile, 


I feel the May wind blowing, 
I smell the scent of earth; 

I hear the river flowing, 
The bluebird’s silver mirth. 


To-morrow I ’ll be sleeping 
Maybe, in my low bed, 
With shady myrtles creeping 
Above my quiet head. 


The spring will bud without me, 
And autumn’s leaves be shed; 

Maids will dance on on about me;— 
My name will not be said. 


And lad, my heart’s best treasure, 
How will you fare then, say; 

Why, take your old sweet pleasure,— 
There is no other way. 


Live, love a maid true-hearted, 
But when May blooms you see, 
Oh, from your love be parted— 
Come lie a while by me! 
Witi1amM Lucius GRAVES. 








BY M. E. W. SHERWOOD 
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MATANZAS IN THE EARLY FIFTIES 


T was not considered that one had done justice 
to the island of Cuba who had left it without 
seeing a cafetal, and aningenio. These 
were the coffee and the sugar plantations. 

Just out of Matanzas were the best specimens, and 
as the former were growing very scarce, it was with 
great gratitude that we received from our kind 
friend, Mr. Oldama, a letter to the owner of a 
cafetal, who made it his home in the winter 
months also; as well as one from an American 
friend to a sugar planter in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

So hot it was that I hesitated, but we concluded to 
go, though I remember that it was my first, but 
not my last, unwilling consent to the exigencies 
of travel. We, however, broke the horrors of the 
journey by going at night in a steamer, instead of 
across country by railroad; and we were rewarded 
by seeing the great big yellow moon come out of 
the ocean, twice as big as the moon we had left 
behind us in the ‘‘States.’’ 

We arrived at Matanzas, I suppose, about three 
in the morning, and went to a very primitive hotel, 
where a negro gave us a meal of ham and toma- 
toes, a cup of coffee and acan of guava jelly—a 
meal which would have compassed my destruction 
at another time, but which then seemed to assimi- 
late with the moon and the tropics and the dark, 
phosphorescent waters, which I cannot forget. 
All the boats, the oars, and the cable fastened to 
the anchor, were silvered over with the luxurious 
glitter which so fascinated Columbus, and has led 
sO many poor mortals to their destruction since. 
It was a weld of liquid silver and gold. Even as 
we landed at the pier, I could hardly endure the 
thought of leaving it, and it gilded all our homely 
surroundings and made our humble meal seem 
right out of the Arabian Nights. 

Our friends, living in Matanzas and expecting 
us for dinner, were not aware of our coming by 
sea, SO we secured quiet and a long nap before 
we were due at their house. And we had a little 
chance to see the pretty city, quite unlike Havana. 
About 30,000 people inhabit the place, which is 
divided by two rivers, the Yumuri and San Juan, 
and a bay, being held together by fine handsome 
stone bridges. Vessels lay at anchor below the 
city, and there were many sails and a forest of 
masts. Beyond the city, which was flat and hot, 
we saw beautiful hills and trees, and a ridge bor- 
dering on the sea, called the Cumbre, near which 
lived our friends. There was, of course, a plaza 
and a government house, an enclosed garden and 
walks. Indeed, it looked very familiar to us after 
our winter at Santa Cruz and at St. Thomas. 

A tropical dinner is the same everywhere, and 
we were glad to meet in our host and hostess some 
New England people who had made Cuba their 
home. They did not live on their sugar plantation, 
but visited it, and took possession of us, bag and 
baggage, for the next week, with that entire hospi- 
tality which is found nowhere more certainly than 
in this plantation life. 

“Give your keys to Azucayua,’’ said my hostess, 


‘ving intelligence and ambition. 


as we ascended to a balcony on the second story; 
‘and I turned to see the most impressive brown 
woman I have ever beheld, even in my dreams. 
She was tall and Moorish-looking, thin, straight, 
and as handsome as Judith. She was a native 
African (bozales), and of the tribe of the Incumi, 
considered vastly superior to the other tribes, hav- 
She and her mis- 
tress were the most devoted friends, she being the 
foster mother of the only son, and for this service 
her owners had given her freedom, which she re- 
fused to take, and had freed her son. I feared, 
from what I heard later, that even this had not 
redounded to the happiness of Azucayua. 

However, from that moment I did not have to 
breathe for myself; Azucayua did it all. 

We left the hot city the next day and dashed into 
the luxuriant jungle of perpetual summer, the hill 
country of Cuba. 

I never shall like a palm-tree: it always seems to 
me @ poor copy of an umbrella. This is a fatal 
lack, but the cocoa, with its weeping-willow aspect, 
is fortunate enough to please me. And the flower- 
ing trees, one with a long cone of pink flowers, like 
the inside of a shell; and mignonette, forty feet 
high, and the banana and the plantain, and the 
wild flowers, and the avenues of orange-trees, and 
the sugar cane (totally uninteresting), and then a 
sea of sugar canes, surrounding a high furnace 
chimney, and much smoke, and a long, low group 
of white houses—these pleased me. 

A number of coolies, with their long, black 
hair, and several house-servants, were waiting with 
the volante for their mistress and myself, while 
the gentlemen followed in what was then called a 
‘“‘buggy,’’ from the train to the plantation through 
a grove of orange-trees. 

How she got there I do not know, but Azucayua 
was on the long, low veranda waiting for us, with 
the air of a queen. She almost lifted her lady out 
of the volante, for she was an invalid, and would 
have done the same office for me but that I was 
young and strong, and leaped out for myself. 

I could but gaze around me at the colors—the 
rich red earth, the high walls whitewashed, the 
deep green of the orange-trees, the wild flowers 
over pra ap the group of little negroes at the 
gate, stark naked, looking at us with interest, the 
wide open door and the striped awnings, the fra- 
grant mats and the grateful shadow, the warm wel- 
come, and after that the guiding hand of Azucayua, 
which landed me in a delicious bedroom with Amer- 
ican comforts. It was enchanting. 

The dinner was ceremonious and carefully 
served. Twovwld negresses waved palm branches 
to keep off th« flies; the candles were in tall glass 
globes. Every one was avoiding a draught but © 
me, and I syught it. The food was delicious and 
well cooked, and all the men were carefully dressed 
in black, with the conventional white tie. Several 
of the neighboring planters were asked to meet us, 
and we talked politics and religion and European 
news and the weather. Every one, as at Santa 
Cruz, deplored the absence of rain. For dessert we 
had the rich guava, the soursop, the orange, the 
lime, and all manner of pretty little pasties, 
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following the usual highly-seasoned pepper soup 
and stews, and all sort of wines, all of which I 
would gladly have exchanged for one ‘‘drink of 
ice-water,’’ as we Americans say. 

The next morning the great bell of the plantation 
aroused me from my comfortable luxurious sleep. I 
turned over to see Azucayua smiling upon me, with 
her little salver of tea and thin bread and butter 
her northern mistress had taught her to make, 
which she followed by a salad of sliced oranges. 
I had a hard day before me, and Azucayua was to 
conduct me to see the negro quarters and the sugar 
making. This extraordinary negro woman spoke 
three or four languages, English being with her 
the language of her heart, and although it was 
broken and peculiar and sing-song, it was intelli- 
gible, original and strong. 

From her I learned that the master left the house 
at daybreak; at six o’clock the negroes went to 
their work. The family breakfast was at ten, but 
the servants had theirs at nine. Dinner was at 
three, and after that a drive. Coffee and tea were 
offered after that, and every one was in bed by ten. 
I also learned that the engineer was an American, 
the mayoral a Spaniard (and he is the captain- 
general of the plantation). He has the onerous duty 
of making the negroes work; he is a white man, 
from the middle class of Cubans. The mayordomo 
was the purser, and he kept the accounts, gave out 
the supplies, weighing and accounting for every- 
thing. Azucayua did not like him. 

All this I learned before I started for the drive, 
where I saw the cane cut, and I followed it bya 
visit to the mill, the quarters, and the hospital. 

The fires were fed by the crushed cane, which is 
dried for the purpose after all its sweet juice has 
been crushed out of it, and the smell of sweetness 
—of sugar and molasses, was all that I brought 
away with me from this scene of hot industry. I 
hate the steady grind of machinery, and hot 
smells, and the monotony of labor, but I realized 
that I was seeing a very well organized and not too 
eruel work. Our American host was evidently 
kind to his slaves. 

But it was shocking to hear from the Yankee over- 
seer that these slaves only slept four hours on a 
stretch; must then get up and work again, although 
our host: gave his slaves two hours more, and the 
children were well fed and looked healthy. Azu- 
cayua was very proud of the hospital and the 
nursery, and at evening took me to the ‘‘Oracion,’’ 
the bell just at dusk which was the signal for prayer, 
for the benediction, and for leaving off work, 
Dios te haga bueno. 

The little children knelt for a blessing, saying, 

‘*Buenos dias, Sefora.’’ 

' Tt was a pretty sight. In this hill country of 
Cuba, I heard in the strange stillness the barbaric 
songs of the negroes, that mean strain which is the 
voice of a conquered and enslaved race. 

May I never hear it again! I felt that I hada 
right to sit under the blessed great mango tree, 
with my dear hostess, the next day, and sip 
Limonade gaseuze, and do nothing. Very beau- 
tiful was it to walk through her gardens with their 
fuschias, Cape jasmines, and the night-blooming 
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cereus. The pomegranate tree, full of fruit, il- 
luminated the corners of the garden, and we would 
pluck a leaf from the allspice tree; one leaf would 
be all the flavor we could stand for half a day. 

The little green lizards, chameleons, lay on every 
branch of the passion-flower vine. Their sensibil- 
ity to music is so great that they would raise their 
heads as the young son of the house piped away on 
a little piccolo. 

And then we were told a little secret. He was 
engaged to be married, this young heir, to the 
daughter of Don Octavio, who owned the cafetal 
where we were to go next day. 

She was a girl of mixed Spanish and American 
blood, whilst he was pure Boston, although brought 
up in ‘Cuba. His mother was so delighted with her 
future daughter-in-law that I was surprised to hear 
that Azucayua, his foster mother, was dreadfully 
jealous and displeased about it; and my hostess told 
me that they would leave this handsome creature 
at home when we visited the cafetal. 

Vastly beautiful was that cafetal. Such a pic- 
ture of shelter and rest. After the bareness of 
the sugar plantation, with its fierce burning indus- 
try, welcome was the transition to these eternal 
avenues of shade trees, under which grew the ever 
green coffee plant, with its red berry, very pretty 
and trained down to a uniform height of five feet. 
It only looked like a great garden for Adam and 
Eve to live in, and when Don Octavio came out 
with his daughter in his hand, to welcome us, it 
might have been a patriarchal scene. 

Following them was the young lover, and as he 
claimed Virginia, they gayly trotted off, glad to be 
rid of us. I immediately named them Paul and 
Virginia. They came back, laden with rare flow- 
ers, and dined with us, and so they ran in and out 
under the trees, as careless and as happy as birds, 
little thinking of the tragedy and the ruin await- 
ing them. 

This fine old Spaniard, Don Octavio, told us of 
the desolation which had followed the tornado of 
1845, and we went with him to see the ruin of that 
part of his vast estate. A majestic tree, called a 
ceyba, had been allowed to lie as it fell, and was 
already covered with vines. One part of his house 
was in ruins, but there was enough of it left to 
give us a most delicious welcome, good dinner, 
and very good beds, in large, splendid rooms. 

After dinner his well-appointed volante came to 
the door, and the graceful old Spaniard invited me 
to drive with him to see an old neighbor and friend 
who had been, as a child, saved from the horrors 
of St. Domingo. From the harness, well bright- 
ened with gold and silver, up to the conversation 
of these two elegant old cavaliers, I seemed to be 
in the atmosphere of the siécle Louis Seize, 
their white heads adding to the illusion. They 
were both very rich, and could afford to keep their 
Eden-like cafetals for the pleasure of the thing. 
Their conversation (carefully fitted to what they 
thought the proper degree of intelligence which it 
should please God to give to a young woman) was 
most interesting to me, dealing as it did with great 
political upheavals, the cruel and fickle rule of 
tyrants, the great questions of the day; but I would 
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have liked it better had it ever occurred to either 
of them that slavery was wrong, that they were liv- 
ing on the thin crust of a voleano; but I did not 
dare to approach such subjects. Once the wild 
bark of a bloodhound roused them both, but we 
soon relapsed into the suave and pleasant chat of 
the venerable Sefores. 

I think my husband was very glad to see me 
back, for he had greater prudence than I had, 
was not so much of an abolitionist, and always 
afraid my Yankee fervor would get the better of 
me. However, I found he was very tired after a 
tramp with the Yankee engineer, and glad enough 
for a quiet cigar, a glass of rum and water, and a 
gentle chat with Don Octavio as to the effect of the 
Cuban climate on claret and sherry. 

We returned to Matanzas after a few days of 
this sort of fascinating life, and were obliged to 
refuse an invitation to the wedding of Paul and 
Virginia, which was to happen later on. 

We saw the beautiful drives about Matanzas, 
went to the Cumbre and the valley of the Yumuri, 
heard an opera in the evening, and saw regiments 
dressed in seersucker and straw hats; heard the 
band play at the Reheta in the Plaza de Armes. 
. Then we came back to our own hospitable friends 
in the part of the pretty town called Versailles, where 
we passed our last evening with the most cosmo- 
politan party—Spanish American, French, and 
one Greek family, to whom we bade adieu; and I 
have met these people, some of them, in every part 
of the world since. 

The next day we returned to Havana by rail, 
sixty miles, and enjoyed the sight: the slow ox- 
carts carrying the cane to the mill, the jungles full 
of flowers, the tall furnace chimneys, the various 
tropical trees, the ruined cafetals, the stations, 
around which grouped the negroes, the coolies, the 
fruit-sellers, and the brown Spaniards. 

There was an impression of a vigorous industry 
well carried on, and a great prosperity, even 
under that tropical sky. 

But in every house we had heard mutterings of 
a dangerous discontent, of wrongs, of taxes not 
just, of a captain-general whom every one hated. 
The long-brooding sorrow that has wrecked this 
heaven-blessed island had begun then; it has gath- 
ered and festered ever since. 

When I reached New York, I sent as a wedding 
present to the promessi sposi a copy of Paul 
and Virginia, beautifully illustrated. 

They had never read’ Bernardin de St. Pierre’s 
famous story, and they both wrote me pretty notes. 
I heard of them from time to time. She lived to 
see the two estates burned to the ground in the fatal 
fires of 1859. Her husband took her to Boston, 
where an east wind killed her. Poor Virginia! 

He went to France with her little son to educate 
him, and returned, solitary, to Cuba, to re-collect, 
if he could, the shattered remnants of his fortunes. 

My kind host and hostess, the master and mis- 
tress of Azucayua, had died long before this. I 
met them afterward at Saratoga in the earlier 
days, always attended by her. They told me she 
had great sorrow in her son, whose freedom they 
had given her. Only a few years ago a gentleman 
called on me at my house in New York. 


He sent up a familiar name, and it recalled Paul 
and Virginia. It was, indeed, their son! He 
looked too old for his years, and gave me the last 
tragic news of this kind family. His father had 
been murdered near Matanzas in a slave uprising 
by the leader, who was none other than the son of 
Azucayua. 

‘‘This brought me to call on you, Madame,’’ said 
he, as he opened a yellow paper and took out the 
old copy of Pauland Virginia, with my name 
and theirs on the fly leaf. 

A few leaves of the allspice fell from the book, 
It brought back the ingenio and the cafetal, 
the memories of that bright day when I saw the 
young lovers, like two sociable grosbeaks, flit down 


the shaded paths. 


Their bright beginning and sad ending (so brief 
was that little romance), made it seem as if the 
insect life of the tropics was scarcely more ethereal 
than theirs had been. 

M. E. W. SHERWOOD. 








HE, SHE, AND IT 


ISUNDERSTANDING stalks the land; 
A drear and dismal chorus 
Swells from the noble martyr band 


Who write our stories for us. 
‘A stiff-necked people this,’’ they wail, 
‘‘Whose sluggish pulses stir 
Only at one plain stupid tale— 
The way that He wins Her!’’ 


There is a road to readers’ hearts, 
And old-time writers knew it. 

Ring in that barefaced rhyme of ‘‘darts’’ 
(No modern seribe would do it), 

Spice up with ‘‘arts’’—then do your worst; 
Howe’er your style may err, 

We all will read the ending first 
To see if He gets Her. 


But now! such tricks the trade’s above, 
And there comes in the trouble; 

To proudly spurn the football Love, 
Prick Reputation’s bubble, 

Are jobs they make the helpless swain 
Unnaturally prefer 

To spending all his might and main 
In chasing after Her. 


In vain with sins in fetching guise 
He jovially juggles, 

Or writhes before our shrinking eyes 
In spiritual struggles; 

In vain their heroines do and dare, 
And startling things occur; 

—They cannot see we only care 
To know if He gets Her! 


Say, brothers—what is fiction for? 
Do we attack a novel 

To subtly soak in knowledge, or 
In grimy ‘‘problems’’ grovel? 

—We buy, or beg, or steal the book 
To witness, as it were, 

By what well-baited hook or crook 
He fairly captures Her! 


O that mine enemy would write 
A book—and earn my pardon ! 
Whose pages should the tale recite 
First told in Eden’s garden. 
Ah, carping craftsmen of the pen! 
We ’ll swallow down your slur 
If. you will give us back again 
The book where He gets Her! 


LovIsE Betts EDWARDS. 
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THE STORY OF A PLAY 
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é< HIS is an awfully a party !’’ 

It was impossible to hear this raptur- 
ous exclamation, repeated again and 
again by the young man in snow-white 

pantalettes, without wishing that you had been in- 
vited, too. It was a lovely party. First, there 
was amateur vaudeville. The play began right in 
the midst of a familiar music-hall song, and you 
breathed a sigh of relief when you realized that 
there were to be no preliminary explanations. Up 
and down went the little tapestry curtain—how 
tasteful the whole room was and how skillfully the 
show was managed!—while the grown-ups, in their 
fantastic costumes, applauded and laughed, and 
screamed at one another. Even if the situation did 
remind you of that scene in the London version of 
The Princess and the Butterfly—in the 
American version, you remember, Daniel Frohman 
cut it out—you could not help admiring its clever- 
ness. 

After the vaudeville, off they all scampered, 
leaving the stage free for the serious business. 
And what could be more serious than love, espe- 
cially when you saw that the good young man had 
no chance against the smooth and courteous villain, 
. who wore the fascinating halo of many, many 
pasts? Of course, Marion Walton, whom Miss 
Effie Shannon made the most angelically beautiful 
of human creatures—of course, she tried to let poor 
Douglas Rhodes down easy, and a very pretty 
scene she made of it; and when Mr. Herbert Kelcey 
appeared as the masterful Edward Fletcher, 
you knew that Marion was helpless. Still, Mr. 
Fitch might have permitted her to be just a little 
more coy ; so lightly was she won, so absolutely out 
of hand, that the audience laughed aloud. It was 
an inauspicious beginning for the development of 
the tragedy to come, but Mr. Fitch held attention by 
the skill with which he had contrived it. There 
was genuine power in the scene where the old 
family friend, Mr. Dawson, in the person of the 
ever-delightful Mr. W. J. Le Moyne, informed 
Marion’s father of the ruin Walton had brought 
upon his family by his speculations. Even the 
ranting of the actor who impersonated Walton 
could not spoil it, but it did spoil the scene that 
followed, where W alton had the stage to himself, 
and conveyed to the audience by prolonged panto- 
mime that he intended to commit suicide. Can’t 
you imagine how lovingly Mr. Fitch elaborated 
that scene in his fancy, and how carefully he must 
have written out the stage directions? Only a 
great artist could have played it well, and perhaps 
the subordinate actor ought not to be blamed for 








making it utterly melodramatic and unreal. But 
what a situation it created! As soon as Walton 
left the stage, the fantastics trooped in again, and 
sat down to supper at the little tables. In the 
midst of the revelry they suddenly looked up and 
‘wondered why the chandelier was shaking! That 
was tremendous, Mr. Fitch. Ibsen himself could 
not have conceived anything more subtle and dra- 
matic! Walton had tried to arrange matters so 
that his suicide should not be discovered . till the 
party was over; but a chance revealed the horror, 
and as mother and daughter stood clinging to each 
other, too stunned to speak or to ery, the guests , 
came dancing in again, holding hands and circling 
round them, singing— 
Oh, won’t you come and play with me, 
And play with me— 

Of course, the curtain ought to have fallen there. 
A finer chance for a climax has not been given an 
American dramatist for many a day. But Mr. 
Fitch had a point to make, and he let the chance 
slip. He kept us nervous and impatient till he had 
established the fact that Edward Fletcher 
would stand by his fiancée, ruined though her 
family was. But why could not this information 
have been given in the second act, during the gos- 
sip of the ushers at the church just before 
Marion’s wedding? The setting of the church, by 
the way, could hardly have been improved. Then, 
too, in spite of obvious difficulties, Mr. Fitch con- 
trived to lend to the wedding the air of reality. 
The social imbeciles reappeared, of course, and 
were made the vehicle of some delicious satire, in 
which Mrs. Le Moyne, as a much-divoreed, much- 
misunderstood, and genuinely good-hearted gossip, 
shone to great advantage. A newcomer, too, made 
an excellent impression as an even lighter expo- 
nent of American vulgarity.and chic, Miss Leila 
Ellis, who had established herself as a very clever 
comédienne at the children’s party. After the 
usual wild craning of necks for the bride, the vision 
in white satin at length appeared. A bolder treat- 
ment of the sacrament of matrimony has never 
been known on our stage, and yet there was no 
suggestion in it of irreverence or of impropriety. 
Hardly had the ceremony begun when ‘“‘the other 
woman’’ rushed forward and claimed the right to 
stand in the bride’s place. Naturally, there was in- 
tense excitement among the guests, and the stage 
was cleared for action. In life, those guests would 
have remained—a few of them, at any rate; for 
such a circus would be too good to miss—but dra- 
matic exigency, or convention, or what you will, 
drove them out. Presently we saw only the bride 
and groom, the clergyman, and the mysterious 
woman, accompanied by a mysterious child, whom 
she had brought forward from the back of the 
church. But there are some things in this world 
that even audiences understand without explana- 
tions. Fletcher assailed the woman’s character 
and denied the child. ‘‘Go on with the ceremony,’’ 
cried the infatuated bride. But she was fighting 
against the love, not of a cast-off mistress for her 
lover, but of a mother for the honor of her son. 
Doggedly, fiercely, the woman asserted her claims. 
Suddenly, Fletcher, losing control of himself, 
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THE MOTH AND THE FLAME 
SCENE FROM ACT I 


struck her in the face with his clenched fist! 
‘*You coward!’’ cried Marion, with a revulsion of 
feeling, throwing her bouquet at his feet. It was 
a bad moment for Fletcher, but it made a superb 
situation for the close of the act. 

Back to her home we followed Marion on the 
day after the fiasco, and we found her much- 
divorced friend philosophizing over the wedding- 
gifts, which she was helping to return. How pathetic 
the tables looked, still adorned with the flowers 
for the féte! The tragedy was by no means over, 
however. Marion and her mother believed that 
they had done with Edward Fletcher, for they 
did not know it was his money that had saved them 
from the knowledge of the real cause of the suicide 
of a year before. From this knowledge they must 
be kept at any sacrifice, and Douglas Rhodes 
and old Dawson put their heads together to con- 
trive the means. Their plans, however, were upset 
by the appearance of Fletcher, and by his desper- 
ate declaration to Marion that unless she would 
marry him he would expose the truth. That was a 
cruel stroke, but if he had n’t made it under the cir- 
cumstances, Fletcher would have hardly been hu- 
man. Marion stoutly defended her father, and 


there was nothing for her faithful friends to do but to 
let her know the worst. Douglas Rhodes proved 
that he was ‘the generous fellow we had all along 
believed him to be, and we knew that Marion would 
not be permitted to suffer. ‘‘You must wait,’’ old 
Dawson told him gently. Let us hope that he 
did n’t have to wait long. For a moment we saw 
Fletcher again before he bade Marion farewell. 
He was not such a rascal as he seemed, and he ex- 
pressed regret for the pain he had caused her. 
When he left, she followed him and saw him alone. 
On her return we were not surprised to hear that he 
had promised to give the mother of his child his 
name. 

An unusually fresh and dramatic story! Mr. 
Fitch deserves to be thanked by every one who cares 
for the cause of the American drama. As for the 
representation, without being in any way remark- 
able, it was, on the whole, highly commendable. 
Mr. Kelcey was earnest, Miss Shannon was pretty, 
but alas! colorless. and conventional, Mrs. Le 
Moyne and Mr. Le Moyne played with delightful 
humor, and Miss Leila Ellis proved to be a most 
valuable acquisition. ‘. 
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THE WAR AND THE CURRENCY 
QUESTION 


OTHING is now so characteristic of Amer- 
ican politics as the rapidity of change 
from one public question to another. 
The issues presented in party platforms 

are not only frequently lost sight of in the 
campaign following, but more often fail of atten- 
tion when the election places in power the party 
that could vitalize them through legislative enact- 
ment. The best informed of public men do not 
always see how, in a great republic, the unex- 
pected happens, and the thing counted upon to be 
the subject of the law-making powers’ study is 
pushed aside. However, the new question is ac- 
cepted with little or no protest on the part of the 
average citizen, and he engages in the discussion of 
it with all the zest that was being given to things 
then in hand. It thus happened that after the 
election of Mr. Cleveland in 1892, the proposition 
for a freer coinage of silver, though of no marked 
importance in the platform of the Democratic party 
of that year, and scarcely mentioned in the cam- 
paign, became of vital moment when the new ad- 
ministration assumed control, while the question 
of a reform of the tariff upon which the greatest 
stress had been laid, was so relegated to the rear as 
four years after not to be considered even of sec- 
ondary importance. A similar situation presented 
itself in 1896 in the acts of the Republican party 
at St. Louis. The demand made up to the as- 
sembling of the. convention was for a tariff cam- 
paign, and though the currency issue was given 
greater prominence in the platform than at first 
contemplated, it was designed to make the cam- 
paign upon the issue of more protection to Ameri- 
can industries. Before, however, the delegates 
had returned to their homes, it became evident that 
the public mind was set upon the money question, 
and nothing could divert attention from it. The 
election was fought and won upon that issue and 
upon no other. It was not to be lost sight of 
through the tax measure presented and enacted at 
the special session of Congress convened by Presi- 
dent McKinley. That legislation was accepted as a 
matter of course and without resistance, in order 
to clear the way for decisive action looking toward 
a reform of our banking and currency laws, and 
the definite settlement of the money standard of 
value in this country. 

However great, until two months since, the desire 
might be in many quarters to pass by the money 
question and let it work itself out under the favoring 
influences of better prices for agricultural products 
and more employment for labor, the impossibility of 
so doing was each day becoming more manifest. 
The advocate of the single gold standard and the 
believer in the free coinage of silver were equally 
imsistent that the voter again be appealed to, to 
either affirm or reverse the verdict of 1896. But 
eveuts wholly unlooked for have again come upon 
us, and he is a bold man who, in the face of these 
newer forces which so largely make up the discus- 
sions of the day, would predict that that question 
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will be of ‘the overshadowing importance that it 
was in the late presidential contest. The reason 
for such fact is,not because there is now less need 
for remedial legislation than heretofore, or an ac- 
ceptance on the part of the citizen of existing laws 
as being good enough and safe enough. It lies in 
the foreign complications which have arisen, the 
need of determined and united action against a 
nation with which we are at war, and the feeling 
everywhere predominant that an administration in 
sted under such circumstances ought not to be 
arassed or embarrassed by partisan divisions over 
economic questions at home. The point has lon 
since been passed as to the wisdom or unwisdom o 
the war being waged with Spain. The nation is in 
the midst of it, and patriotism demands that the 
Administration be upheld without division and 
without bickering. The public man who under- 
takes to gain political advantage by handicapping 


resent 
emergency, will only invite contempt for himself 
and disaster for his party. The public will toler- 
ate much partisan folly and chaff when the inter- 
ests involved are wholly domestic; but when the 
broader field of the nation’s relations to sister 
nations is entered upon, a stricter and better code 
of ethics is enforced. The basis of such a code is 
patriotic devotion to the whole country’s honor and 
integrity, and not subservient behest to partisan 
platforms and promotion of partisan demands. 

The war, therefore, must necessarily eliminate, 
for the time being at least, that discussion and 
decision of the currency question looked for, and 
substitute issues which bid fair to draw the United 
States into a line of diplomacy hitherto deemed 
not within the range of our governmental policy, 
and scarcely to accord with the genius of American 
institutions. Economic problems will attract at- 
tention, and discussions upon newly-imposed taxes 
and increased indebtedness will be heard, but evi- 
dences are not wanting that under an order of 
things which will thrust itself upon’ the public, 
more serious thought and sound judgment will be 
needed to curb the growing spirit of a colonial 
policy, which would, in the attempt to widen the 
sphere of American influence, end only in creating 
dangers greater than any which heretofore have 
been dealt with. The acquirement of remote terri- 
tory, separated by stretches of water, would pre- 
sent not less difficulty in the matter of conduct and 
control than territory gained in war. Thus far our 
strength has, in a great measure, been in our isola- 
tion, which has freed us from the rebellions that 
have always to be confronted by a government 
engaged in governing peoples of many nations and 
countries. With American energy turned to 
American institutions, and the creation of a citi- 
zenship wholly in touch with one central govern- 
ment, actively and directly participating in its 
affairs, a loyalty has been bred which would be 
wanting if that energy had been largely directed to 
foreign difficulties. 

The embarrassment of the war will grow out of 
after problems to be dealt with, not in present 
ones. The public credit will not be allowed to fall, 
because no party in the face of a foreign assault 
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would dare permit it, or seriously undertake a policy 
which would tend to such end. If the future is 
freed from all these things, it is not impossible, 
nor at all improbable, that as a result of the war 
our citizens will turn with more reason and in a bet- 
ter spirit to the economic difficulties which have so 
long plagued both business and politics, and deal 
with them in such a manner as to avoid sectional 
bitterness and class prejudice. If war can bring 
the whole nation to the support of the government, 
why cannot some means be found to aid in greater 


unity of action when questions of a domestic - 


character, equally vital to public and private well- 
being, are presented? 

The elements of danger in the campaign of 1896 
did not grow so much out of the issues involved as 
from the manner of presenting them and the sec- 
tionalism engendered. Upon war issues hatreds 
are to be expected and more or less impugning of 
personal honesty indulged in; but neither should 
find place in the treatment of matters of important 
public moment in a time of profound peace, where 
no one doubts equal fidelity to the government 
upon the part of all citizens. I do not believe that 
with the same issue injected into any future presi- 
dential or congressional contest, there can ever be 
as much of personal rancor and recrimination as 
heretofore. All will grant a greater freedom of 
thought and more absolute honesty of purpose. 
The demonstration has now been had that love of 
country and a determination to aid it in every crit- 
ical crisis are not limited by geographical lines or 
inherently the right of a particular class of people. 
The man is blind who, in the midst of the occur- 
rences of the present, has not seen that patriotism 
is not exclusively the growth of either poverty or 
riches. The fraternizing of the people upon fields 
made memorable by contending sections in civil 
strife will aid to a better understanding of the 
nation’s needs, and a willingness to arrive at con- 
clusions just and fair to all alike. Differences will 
still exist, many of them marked and strongly 
defined, but they will be honest ones, honestly de- 
fended. They will be had upon problems of 
finance and taxation, as well as on questions of 
public expenditure and personal: rights, but they 
cannot longer be sectional in scope or treatment. 
If this war, of necessity, postpones such a treat- 
ment of the currency system as was hoped for, the 
country must find compensation in a knowledge 
that when again its defects are taken up, there will 
be less acrimony in debate, less appeal to passion 
and prejudice, less personal denunciation, more 
willingness to concede uprightness of opinion and 
disinterestedness of motive, and on all sides a gen- 
eral determination to mend the existing weakness 
in such a way as to work out the best interests of 
all sections of the country and classes of the peo- 
ple. Engaged with other things more political in 
character and aim, it may be, as the outgrowth 
of all the turmoil of to-day, that the solution of 
the economic difficulties of the government and the 
citizen will be given over to methods wholly free 
from partisanship, business-like in character and 
sound in principle. 


Jamés H. EcKELS. 









AMERICAN CITIES IN FICTION 


I 
NEW ORLEANS 


EW ORLEANS made a most brilliant 
début in fiction; in one sense, all her 


late appearances have been brilliant 

in every sense; and this makes it the 
more surprising that there is nothing of her, noth- 
ing more than her name, to be found in any but 
one extant romance between Manon Lescaut 
and the early work of Mr. George W. Cable. 

Mr. George Saintsbury says that in Manon 
Lescaut ‘‘all competent criticism recognizes the 
first masterpiece of French literature which can 
properly be called a novel.’’ More than that can be 
said, inasmuch as the Abbé Prévost gave Manon 
Lescaut to the world in 1729, it is the first 
novel, in the modern sense, in European litera- 
ture. Robinson Crusoe saw the light ten years 
earlier, but Robinson Crusoe is not a novel, 
and Pamela was not published till 1741; and, 
moreover, even then nothing to compete with the 
French story in modernity—that is, in form, in 
closeness of construction—had been produced. 
This is a strange and proud position for a little tale 
to hold, and all the stranger as it, direct, close 
knit, was written merely as a sort of post- 
script to the long, rambling Memoirs of a 
Man of Quality, a work which showed no more 
sense of construction than its eighteenth century 
neighbors. Manon Lescaut and her lover flee 
to New Orleans, the conscienceless, womanish, 
appealing heroine dies her piteous death there, and 
in something like a cloud of glory the place passed 
into literature. 

But the radiance of this entrance was all bor- 
rowed from the Abbé and his heroine. There is 
nothing iridescent in his picture of the town. We 
may be sure without much research that it was not 
done from life. French men of letters, even 
now, and with Pierre Loti to guide them, are not 
much given to going forth strange places for to see ; 
and eighteenth century Parisian fine gentlemen 
and churchmen felt even more strongly the futility 
of leaving home. Prévost, simply looking on the 
map for a very desolate place, doubly desolate in 
being a long way off, to which he could send a 
young lady who must be made to suffer, naturally 
enough pitched upon New Orleans. He says that 
the town consisted of ‘‘a few wretched huts, inhab- 
ited by some four or five hundred persons ;’’ and 
a Frenchman’s horror of exile colors the whole 
narrative when the New World becomes its scene. 
Everything seems to happen in a dim underworld 
twilight that involuntarily calls to mind the Greek 
Hades, and the whole feeling of the exiles—subtly 
conveyed, for not much is said of homesickness— 
makes the modern reader understand better than 
before the awful terrors of exile to the Greeks. 
The Chevalier de Grieux and Manon meet it, 
indeed, on much better terms than were offered to 
an ancient Greek outlaw, but even a fraction of his 
emotional experience translated into terms so very 
modern is enlightening. New Orleans was prob- 
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ably a dull enough little — a hundred and fifty 
years ago; but it could not have been as desolate 
as it looks in this sunless picture, where about the 
only local color and the least dreary tint one finds is 
in the arrival of the band of girls, who are speedily 
married off according to contract. The paternal 
government’s custom of furnishing the needy with 
wives lasted long enough to work itself well into 
the traditions of the place, as we have had the 
chance to learn in later work. 

We may as well take our time in looking at 
Manon Lescaut, for it is nearly a hundred and 
fifty years before another story calls us to New 
Orleans. It may be that there were once a few 
sentimental, ringleted New Orleans maidens serv- 
ing as heroines in flowery ante-bellum Southern 
novels, but if so, they were the most perishable of 
their kind, and have long ago vanished from the 
shelves of the great reference and circulating libra- 
ries, and have left no trace in literary history. 


Possible exceptions may exist in some of the early © 


stories of Charles Gayarré, the historian of Louisi- 
ana, and a man of real ability. He was a constant 
lover of his native city. Before the war he wrote 
two or three novels, and there is a presumption 
that they were more or less about her; but no 
library in New York has any copies of any of them, 
and New Orleans people here who were his friends 
do not remember them. Fernando de Lewas, 
by Gayarré, was published in 1872, and is a ie | 
decent forerunner of The Grandissimes. It 
only needs one of two things to bring it to a high 
place in literature; either genius of the old robust 
kind, such as lifted Fielding and Scott and Dickens 
triumphantly over their own diffusiveness, blunder- 
ing and carelessness, or the close, firm technique 
that can make inferior gifts precious. Gayarré 
tells pretty much anything he happens to think of 
that strikes him as interesting, but he gives none 
the worse picture of New Orleans for that, and it is 
a picture full of color and warmth, steeped in tradi- 
tion, and done with deep tenderness. It opens 
with a picture of the old college of New Orleans 
that has grace and humor and an affectionate local 
feeling-—something different from mere local color 
—which should endear it to the descendants of those 
past and gone students. But better things follow, 
and the portrait of Zabat, the negro coke-vender, is 
far more successful and enjoyable in its intense in- 
dividuality than many such an one from more 
famous writers. Old Zabat has a strong, quaint 
intellect of her own, and you are shown it in its 
ignorant, shrewd workings, instead of merely being 
told about it—the more usual method in portraying 
superior people, for it is not only the writer of de- 
tective stories who is embarrassed by heroes cleverer 
than himself. 

But a greater than Gayarré was now at hand to 
portray New Orleans. It is an unpublished bit of 
literary history that the story of Bras Coupé was 
the first thing Mr. Cable offered the Century 
Magazine, and that it was rejected; but it was 
not sent back either unread or unnoted, to do the 
Century office justice. Mr. Gilder wrote the 
author that the thing was an incident, and nota 
story, and ought to be included in a novel, and 


asked him to submit more work. The editor’s ad- 
vice was followed, not exactly to the advantage of 
the symmetry of The Grandissimes; so thatthe 
stories that make up Old Creole Days reached the 
critics before the stronger work, and gave them a 
chance to note Mr. Cable’s growth, as exemplified in 
the taleof Bras Coupé. Old Creole Days for 
the first time brought home the charm of New 
Orleans as literary material to a wide public, and 
The Grandissimes, as the second (and so far‘the 
last) first-class novel America has given English 
literature, impressed it on a wider one. People 
who had known this material before in Fernando . 
de Lewas had an opportunity to reflect on the 
curious and interesting likeness of the literary 
method in the two novels, and they have had since, 
in reading Miss King, a chance to extend the 
same observations. In a less degree than Fer- 
nando de Lewas, The Grandissimes has 
the same excursiveness and exuberance; it shows 
the same embarrassment of riches—not such a bad 
state of things in these days of sterile polish. 
Now, this gentle riotousness, like the lush growth 
in some old New Orleans garden, must come, it 
seems, from climatic and social conditions worthy 
the attention of M. Taine; as just noted, the same 
traits appear in the work of Miss Grace King, the 
third and last writer up to this writing who has 
notably enriched New Orleans in fiction. Yet there 
is no sign that either of the three has much influ- 
enced the others. Gayarré was not of an'impor- 
tance to affect deeply the style and method of a man 
so literate as Mr. Cable, and both gentlemen were 
more likely in this day to stand in respect to their 
unfashionable faults as warnings than as guides to 
Miss King. But they all have gone the same 
gait. Another likeness between them all is in 
their selection of characters. What dear physi- 
cians Miss King and Mr. Cable give us over and 
over again, as if they could not discharge their 
hearts on the subject, and each one tells us more 
than once that New Orleans people will recognize 
the men portrayed. The medical profession must 
long have done itself proud in New Orleans. And 
old Clemence, the marchande de colas of The 
Grandissimes, was she not drawn from the 
same model that furnished Gayarré with Zabat? 

‘*T tell you,’’ says Dr. Keene, speaking of Clem- 
ence, ‘‘that old woman’s a thinker.’’ Zabat was a 
thinker, a coke-vender, and, like Clemence, a New 
Orleans institution; there the likeness may be said 
to end, but the differences might well result from 
the authors’ different points of view. Zabat has 
given her allegiance to the white people, her white 
people, has identified herself with them as their 
humble, proud friend; that is the kind of negro 
character Southern people are fond of portraying, 
and they do it often, with an unsalted, egotistical 
sentimentality that grows rather nauseous. But 
Zabat could sicken no one but a bitter partisan; 
she is true. If her author makes no revelation of 
the deep recesses, sure to be there, in which she 
cherishes a few sentiments that are not at one with 
those of the whites, he does not make them impos- 
sible to her, and in giving other and opposite feel- 
ings domination, he draws a genuine type. . But 
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old Clemence, with her flatteries and enmities and 
the dangerous cunning of the oppressed, is as true 
and a deal more of a revelation to literature. Mr. 
Cable’s coke-seller brings us to observe that New 
Orleans writers have distanced all the other South- 
ern story-tellers of the day in frankness on burning 
questions. No place holds a fiercer partisan senti- 
ment, none has been involved in deeper racial diffi- 
culties, or suffered more from the crimes these 
difficulties have brought about, but in the air isa 
touch of quaint old-world cosmopolitanism not to 
be breathed elsewhere beyond Mason and Dixon’s 
line, and not to be crushed by prejudice; and her 
three novelists have voiced it. Of course, Mr. Cable 
is quite reactionary, though, as Dr. Sevier showed, 
wonderfully appreciative all around; but Gayarré, 
a Southerner in the proud partisan sense to the 
last, makes an ex-Union soldier offer his hero, after 
the war, the first hand that helps the prostrate 
man to his feet. And Miss King, with a charming 
feminine indifference to politics as politics, goes 
on giving such scenes as have moved her wonder- 
ful tenderly malicious humor, or her bleeding pity, 
rather regardless of popular prejudice. 

Earthlings and Monsieur Motte, her 
novels, are not as well known as they deserve to 
be, but her short stories have a choice, appreciative 
audience. Whatever she writes, she tells us of 
New Orleans, and the charm of the place, in her 
hands, makes us wish afresh that Mr. Cable would 
return to the ground of his first successes—and 
perhaps it is not too indiscreet to reveal that in a 
novelette still in manuscript he has just accom- 
plished this journey. 

My own view is that any American novelist who 
can write about New Orleans has no excuse for 
doing anything else. To be sure, as in birds which 
can sing and won’t sing, proverbial wisdom in en- 
couraging us to discipline them does not point out 
what todo. There is Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
a New Orleans woman, telling us only of rural and 
very different communities; and another, Mrs. M. 
BE. M. Davis, in her short stories, often strays to 
other places, and even when she plants her charac- 
ters in New Orleans, often gives them experiences 
that would seem more harmonious with any other 
American setting. Think of Mr. Gioto not being 
allowed to dance! In common gratitude one can’t 
complain of what these ladies have done, but I 
must feel that they have not lived up to their privi- 
leges. Every one knows rural villages, and Pres- 
byterians we have always with us. If it be insisted 
that-this New Orleans atmosphere is not typically 
American, I say so much the better—the typically 
American material is not particularly typical of 
human romance, and a feeling for romance dates 
back farther than the discovery of Columbus, is 
the source of art’s deepest power, and that is what 
New Orleans is calculated to feed. The great 
American novel that shall sum up the country— 
according to the baseless hopes of some critics— 
cannot be produced now, perhaps it never can be, 
because the country is too big and too varied to be 
summed up in onestory. Local color is one thing— 
people must love and hate somewhere; local studies 
and extended explanations are another, and when 


the intention: to give information gets the upper 
hand, art may survive in enough force to command 
admiration, but it cannot be great. 

New Orleans writers start with the advantage 
belonging to members of an old community of feel- 
ing that a great deal can be taken for granted; they 
exploit their town according to the beautiful spon- 
taneities of their natures, with no sense of obliga- 
tion to instruct you. There are other old commu- 
nities in the United States, but none other so rich in 
the stuff that dreams are made of. Let all who 
can, spin them for us. 

Think of cruel O’Reilly, of Lafitte, the pirate, of 
John Law, of General Jackson, of the titled gentle- 
men and soldiers of France and Spain, all ready 
and waiting to adorn stories of adventure for us, 
and not one written! 

As to John Law, he, perhaps, should be included 
among the artists who have painted New Orleans 
in fiction, for the South Sea bubble !certainly re- 
flected her in prismatic hues. 

Vi10LA ROSEBORO’. 








THE FAIRY’S WOOING 


T was the first sweet night of May, 
Amid the seented clovers, O, 


When every sweet came up this way 
I spied two lonely lovers, O, 

His coat was of the grass-green silk, 
That quite outvied all lustres, O, 

And o’er her bosom white as milk 
Her gold curls hung in clusters, O. 


Now listen, listen, maiden bright, 
That many a year I’m seeking, O, 
No peace was mine, by day or night, 
Until I heard you speaking, O 
Now turn, now turn, and come with me, 
My fairy throne well gracing, O, 
Shall Fairyland be yours in fee, 
And milk-white horses pacing, O. 


OI am but a humble girl, 
Your throne would make me giddy, O; 
Now choose some fairy, white as pearl, 
To be your own sweet lady, O. 
My father’s heart would break with grief, 
My mother’s tears be flowing, O; 
My hound, my dove, know no relief, 
If I with you were going, O. 


We'll sail in ships so fast and free, 
With silken mainsail swelling, O, 
Across the world, across the sea, 
Far from your rose-clad dwelling, O, 
Where shall not enter blame nor shame, 
Nor mortal tears, nor longing, O, 
Queen Aine’s knights will bear your name 
Upon their banners thronging, O. 


O yet I will not come with you, 
For all your promised blisses, O; 
My mortal heart would break in two 
For mortal love and kisses, O. 
O better far a country maid, 
With country love and pleasures, O, 
Than bear a mortal heart dismayed, 
Amid your fairy treasures, O. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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A SONG OF EXMOOR 


HE Forest above and the Coombe below 
On a bright September morn ! 
He ’s the soul of a clod who thanks not God 
That ever his body was born ! 
So hurry along, the stag’s afoot, 
The Master ’s up and away! 
Halloo! Halloo! we ’ll follow it through 
From Bratton to Porlock Bay! 


So hurry along, the stag ’s afoot, 
The Master ’s up and away! 

Halloo! Halloo! we ’ll follow it through 
From Bratton to Porlock Bay! 


Hark to the tufters’ challenge true, 
’Tis a rote that the red deer knows; 

His courage awakes, his covert he breaks, 
And up for the moor he goes! 

He ’s all his rights and seven on top, 
His eye’s the eye of a king, , 

And he ’1ll beggar the pride of some that ride 
Before he leaves the ling! 


Here comes Antony bringing the pack, 
Steady! he’s laying them on! 
By the sound of their chime you may tell that it’s time 
To harden your heart and be gone. 
Nightacott, Narracott, Hunnacott’s passed, 
Right for the North they race; 
He ’s leading them straight for Blackmoor Gate, 
And he’s setting a pounding pace! 


We ’re running him now on a breast-high scent, 
But he leaves us standing still; 
When we swing round by Westland Pound 
He’s far up Challacombe Hill. 
The pack are a string of struggling ants, 
The quarry ’s a dancing midge; 
They ’re trying their reins on the edge of the Chains 
While he’s on Cheriton Ridge. 


He ’s gone by Kittuck and Lucott Moor, 
He’s gone by Woodcock’s Ley; 

By the little white town he ’s turned him down, 
And he’s sailing in open sea. 

So hurry along, we ’ll both be in, 
The crowd are a parish away! 

We’re a field of two, and we ’ve followed it through 
From Bratton to Porlock Bay! 


So hurry along, we ’ll both be in, 
The crowd are a parish away! 
We ’re a field of two, and we ’ve followed it through 
From Bratton to Porlock Bay! 
HENRY NEWBOLT. 








THE CELEBRITY 
MARIA CHRISTINA, QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN 


HE personal side of the present conflict 

with Spain has been little considered. 

Yet the figures of the little King and his 

mother have almost never appeared in 

the caricatures, and to almost every one must have 

come at times a thought of the pathetic figure of a 

mother fighting in a foreign country to preserve 
his heritage for her son. 

Any one who knows anything of Spain and the 
Spanish character can realize what difficulties were 
added to the Queen’s task by her Austrian birth. 
Writing from the Peninsula lately, René Bazin 
said of the Spaniard: 

He has fine manners; he.is simple, he is direct, and whether 


he be hidalgo or man of the people, you can rarely accuse him 
of a lack of courtesy. If you ask him anything, he responds; 





if you want a service from him, he will rarely refuse. But 
he will never act in advance of yourwish. The action would 
hurt him; the foreigner is after all a suspect, and the thought 
of winning the good will of the passing traveler does not 
occur to him. This is the most curious aspect of the Span- 
ish character: no people has perhaps a more exalted idea of 
its own country. The Spaniards of to-day feel themselves 
the descendants, legitimate and undegenerate, of the Span- 
iards of the time of Charles V. Their nobility is not a thing 
to be established; it is self-evident. It is too great and too 
ancient for the actual heirs even to take the trouble of giving 
proofs. So much the worse for any one who cannot see it 
without proof. His testimony would be valueless against the 
country’s own consciousness. 


Maria Christina, furthermore, was Alfonso’s sec- 
ond wife, married after the death of the beautiful 
Mercedes, whom.the King had loved so romantic- 
ally. So when the niece of the Emperor of Austria 
finally, in 1879, became Queen of Spain, there was 
some bitterness in her happiness. After her hus- 
band’s death in 1885, she has worked at the study 


. of statesmanship, and has really attained popularity 


in Spain. Her most ardent supporters say that if 
her government is not perfect, it is only because the 
legendary prayer of St. James is never to be granted. 
When St. James of Compostella died and entered 
the Kingdom of Heaven, the Almighty, wishing to 
express His appreciation of the Apostle’s righteous 
conduct on earth, offered to grant him any petition 
he might make. . Being a thorough patriot, St. 
James began by invoking the divine blessing on 
his beloved country, and then entreated that Spain 
might always possess the bravest men, the fairest 
women, the loveliest climate, the most fertile soil, 
and finally the most perfect form of government. 
‘‘Stop!’’ exclaimed the Almighty. ‘‘All your 
wishes shall be granted with the exception of the 
last; were I to accord you that one also, all my 
angels would leave Heaven and take up their abode 
in Spain!” 

To a Spanish correspondent we are indebted for 
a few rambling personal notes. 

‘‘Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain, is 
among the sweetest and most charming of women 
which it has been my happy luck to meet. Her 
character is endowed with a strength of purpose 
and an amount of good sense seldom found in the 
members of the weaker sex. Her life is one of 
great retirement, serious study, and useful occupa- 
tion. As a girl she was not by any means inclined 
to be worldly, and her favorite recreation consisted 
in out-door sports, such as riding, driving, shoot- 
ing, ete. She is extremely fond of horses and of 
dogs, and in her stables are to be found English, 
Spanish, Hungarian, Irish and Arab, as well as 
Ukraine horses, selected from the best of their 
kind. 

‘‘A more devoted mother it would be difficult to 
find. She is passionately attached to all her chil- 
dren, but the little King is her especial favorite, and 
the relation between them is exceedingly touching. 

‘The child’s love for his royal mother is absolute, 
and they are seldom apart. Maria Christina makes 
a point of interesting the little boy in most of her 
own pursuits. Lately the Queen has insisted upon 
her son being present when she gives audiences to 
the various people who may desire an interview 
with her. 
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‘‘She receives seated in a kind of small salon, the 
visitor being conducted through the entrance by 
the Grandee, or the lady-in-waiting on duty in the 
ante-chamber. As soon as the audiences are over 
the Queen, still accompanied by her ‘Bubi,’ as 
she calls the little King, retires to the boy’s school- 
room, and investigates personally his daily studies. 

‘‘Unlike most people of her adopted country, the 
Regent is an early riser, and is, as a rule, fully 
dressed and drinking her morning chocolate before 
seven o’clock. 

‘‘Strange though it may appear, she is an excellent 
and conscientious housekeeper, and there is no de- 
tail too small to claim her attention in her immense 
household. Much criticism was caused by her 
carrying out, soon after her marriage, a great many 
reforms in the management of the various royal 
palaces. For instance, she saw to it that the viands 
coming from the royal.table after banquets, or 


even ordinary meals, should be retained and served - 


up again, instead of being either cast away or of 
becoming the perquisites of servants, as was form- 
erly the case. Wine, fruit, bonbons, pastry and 
any dishes left, as well as flowers and wax candles, 
were before her time never allowed to appear 
again, the result being, of course, a most appalling 
amount of waste, especially as many of the almost 
priceless wines brought up from the cellar on great 
occasions had not even been uncorked. 

‘‘The Regent, in spite of all that has been said to 
the contrary, is extremely kind-hearted, too much 
so sometimes, in fact, and she has been known to 
stop her carriage while out driving in order to 
attend the poor wretches who had met with some 
street accident. Her charities are practically bound- 
less, and both she and little King Alfonso are never 
asked in vain for succoa. 

‘Tt is a great mistake to think that the Regent is 


stingy, although this has been laid at her door by | 


her enemies. The fact is, that since she became 
the ruler of Spain she refused to touch one single 
penny of the rental of $260,000, which is hers by 
right as Queen Regent, and has placed this sum at 
the disposal of the Spanish treasury, together with 
a couple of million francs which she economized 
from the little King’s civil list. Lately she pre- 
sented the naval fund with another million frances, 
which brings the entire amount of her free gifts to 
the Spanish people to considerably over $5,000,000. 

‘‘Notwithstanding all the kindnesses showered by 
Maria Christina upon every one who surrounds her, 
she has been visited with more misfortunes than 
fall to the lot of most women, and, strange to state, 
this is only one more proof of the fact that all Aus- 
trian Archduchesses who have married foreign 
Princes have been singularly unlucky. Poor Marie 
Antoinette was by no means the only one to whom 
such an alliance brought ill-fortune. 

“The Regent is possessed of one of the sweetest 
tempers that one can find; she is never ruffled by 
anything, and her courage, as well as her gentle- 
ness, make her indeed a perfect specimen of well- 
nigh fauitless womanhood. She speaks seven or 
eight languages fluently, is an excellent musician, 
paints delightfully, and models with extreme skill. 
Her love for flowers is something which forms 


part of her nature, and her rooms are always filled 
with blossoms and plants which give a peculiar 
grace to every apartment she inhabits. She is like 
her aunt, Empress Elizabeth of Austria, an inveter- 
ate smoker of cigarettes, and nothing delights her 
‘Bubi’ so much as when he is allowed to light for 
his beloved mother one of her favorite verbena- 
seented papilettos. The Queen is not a beautiful 
woman, but her expression is so winning, her voice 
so soft and pleasant, and her eyes sparkle with 
so much intelligence and wit, that one forgets when 
speaking to her that she is not really handsome. 

er figure is extremely good, and is —_— ed to 
uncommon advantage when she is on horseback, and 
her hands and feet are so small and shapely that 
she deserves indeed to be a Spaniard by birth in- 
stead of being one only by adoption. The most 
remarkable traits of her character are the extraor- 
gnery tact and judgment, which have helped her to 

old the throne of Spain for many years on behalf 
of her orphaned son. 

‘‘Her life has been a singularly blameless one. 
The reins of government she has held in a grasp 
powerful enough to put many a man to shame.”’ 

This picture is by a loyal and loving hand, and 
in America one may read it with caution. But 
it shows, at least, what the private tragedy of 
Spain’s defeat will be. 








COBWEBS FROM A LIBRARY CORNER 
A PRAYER 


RANT me no laurel for my brow, 
I do not care for laurels now. 
Vouchsafe to me no stylist tang 
Like that of Pater, James, or Lang. 


Give me no eye for things in sight, 
So that like Howells I may write. 


Send me no thirst to drain the cup 
That bolsters the romancers up. 


But give me, Fate, that method fine 
To bring my writings up in line 

With those which on the crest we see 
Of ‘‘ waves of popularity.” 


In short, send me, if so you deign, 
The fine reptilian touch of Caine. 


Blow out the sun, eclipse the moon, 
Let discord take the place of tune! 


And let me pen a book of strife 
To take all sunshine out of life. 


A book that sets one’s flesh a-creep, 
And drives away all thought of sleep. 


Place in my heart the voice of doom : 
I’d be the laureate of gloom, 


Until I’ve earned enough to be 
No slave to popularity. 


O grant that I may soon be such : 
Give me that fine reptilian touch ! 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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OLD-TIME DRINKS AND DRINKERS 
BLACK-JACKS 


ancient sideboard two cylindrical tankards, 


N an old house in Narragansett stand on an 
They are a 


holding each nearly two quarts. 


lusterless, yet distinct, black, of a grain like 


ivory, and resemble real ebony. Strangers ask: 
‘“‘What are they made of? Of pottery? of log- 
wood? of old oak? of smoked ivory? of soft 
metal?’’ They are neither; they are leather, waxed 
and possibly tarred, but blackened still a deeper dye 
with centuries of existence; for they are genuine 
old English black-jacks. On the face of these 
black-jacks are set shield-shaped scutcheons of pol- 
ished silver, marked with crests and initials, and 
the handle is bound with silver; there is a silver 
rim around the top, and a silver band holds the 
leather bottom securely in place. Splendid relics 
they are of old-time table manners and table cus- 
toms; of a material for tableware now wholly 
obsolete. 

There was a day in English cheer when these 
black-jacks graced every board, when their humbler 
forms were seen in every alehouse, The old black- 
letter ballad, Time’s Alterations; or, The Old 


Man’s Rehearsal, thus recounts the use of 
leather instead of metal or glass drinking cups: 


Black-jacks to every man 
Were filled with wine and beer; 
No pewter pot nor can 
In those days did appear. 
Good cheer in a nobleman’s house 
Was counted a goodly shew; 
We wanted no brawn nor sense 
When this old cup was new. 


We took not such delight 
In eups of silver mine, 
None under degree of Knight 
In plate drunk beer or wine. 
Now each mechanical man 
Hath a cupboard of plate for shew, 
Which was a rare thing then 
When this old cup was new. 


That it was not unusual to have these black-jacks 
tipped with silver is proved by many allusions 
by old authors, as for instance in the twelfth line 
of the poem, The Praise of Yorkshire Ale, 
1697, ‘‘silver-mouthed black-jacks,’’ and sometimes 
definite descriptions. Heywood, in his Philoco- 
phonista; or, Drunkard Opened, Dissected, 
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and Anatomized, 1635, gives a full list of the 
drinking cups in use in his day. One sentence 
runs thus: 

Bottles we have of leather, but they are mostly used among 
the shepherds and harvest people in the country; small jacks 
we have in many of the alehouses of ‘the cities.and suburbs, 
tipt with silver; black-jacks and bombards at the court; which 
when the Frenchmen first saw they reported at their return 
into their country that the Englishmen used to drink out of 
their boots. 


Dekker, in his English Villainies Seven 


Times Press’d to Death, tells of very quaint 
and pretty jacks: 





In some "places they have little leather Jacks, tip’d with 
silver, and hung with small silver bells, these are called 
Gyngle Boyes, to ring peals of drunkennesse. 


= We are ever seeking revivals of old-time fash- 
ions, or making modern adaptation of antique 
notions. What could .be more novel or more 
ancient than a black tankard of ebony or old oak, 
since we could scarcely have waxed leather to-day, 
tipped with silver, with silver scutcheon and cover 
hung with little silver ‘‘gyngle-boyes.”’ 

A bombard was a large black-jack. ‘‘Baiting of 
bombards’’ was a slang expression for drinking 
deep. Shakespeare called Falstaff a ‘‘huge bom- 
bard of sack.’’ Sack is ever associated in my mind 
with black-jacks, perhaps from the old rime: 


The great black-jack 
Well fill’d with Sack, ete. 


These bombards sometimes held several gallons. 
In the inventory of the goods of Sir John Fastolfe, 
who died in 1459, are potell bottels, gallon bottels, 
quartletts, four ‘‘galon pottis of lether,’’ three 
‘‘pottelers of lether,’’ ete. The black-jack made 
a good tavern-sign. From the window of the Black 
Jack in London leaped Jack Sheppard to escape 
arrest. 

The old festive song, The Leather Bottel, 
is two hundred years old. A bottle had a stopple; 
therefore, the song asserts the bottle’s superiority 
over a jug or black-jack, in these rhymes: 

Then what do you say to those black pots there? 

If a man and his wife should not agree 

Why they ’d tug and pull till their liquor doth spill, 
With a leather bottel they may tug their fill, 

And pull away till their hearts do ake, 

And yet their liquor no harm can take. 


So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first found out the leather bottel. 


Black-jacks and leather bottles were used for a 
time by the American colonists. Governor Win- 
throp had leather bottles among his belongings, 
and he sold a black-jack to Governor Endicott for 
one shilling and sixpence. In the inventories of 
the Connecticut colonists, leathern jacks, bottles 
and cups are named. But few, however, now are 
in existence in America; their bands and handles 
of silver have been taken off and melted, and the 
stout leather vanished. The two Narragansett sur- 
vivors are exceptionally good existing examples, 
and were exceptionally handsome black-jacks even 
in their day and time. Few now can be found 


even in England. They were, however, in use in 
Winchester College until the year 1840. 
ALICE Morse EARLE. 


“his own back yard.’’ 
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“‘QOh we’re frinds to our frinds, an’ we’re foes to our 
foes. 
Not a coward belongs to the Hibernia Hose.’’ 


O sang Owen Casey, as he stood in the back 
yard of his home in McGarrigal’s Alley, a 
pail of water on a bench before him and‘a 
bar of yellow soap in his hands, removing 

the strata of grime accumulated during a hard day 
upon the Richmond coal piers. 

‘‘Arrah, Owen, allanna, give over!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Casey, from the single living-room. ‘‘D’ye 
want the far down nixt dure till begin his ballyra- 
gin? Don’t be after vexin’ him, there ’s a good 
sowl.’’ 

‘Sure an’ it’s a quare t’ing, Honora,’’ re- 
sponded Casey, ‘‘iv a man can’t do as he plazes in 
And to show his independ- 
ence of every one he resumed: 

‘Oh, the ’Bernia’s built a ragin’ fire, the tongue man rang 
the bell. 
Iv the Taylors come over Master street, we’re bound——”’ 


What they were bound to do still remains a 
mystery, Casey being interrupted by a’ wrathful 
voice exclaiming from across the low fence that 
divided his back yard from that of his neighbor. 

‘Ellen, we move out av this gut at wanst! 
Divil such caterwalin’ have I heard in the whole 
coorse av me loife. Faith, an’ a dacint man 
can’t have a bit av pace!’’ 

This backhanded compliment to his vocal: abili- 
ties caused the smile to vanish from Casey’s face. 
Peering across the fence, he perceived his neigh- 
bor, Felix Mahoney, engaged in an occupation 
similar to his own, his fat, pudgy cheeks puffing 
with anger. 

‘‘Wur yez alludin’ till me in yer remarks, Mis- 
ter Mahoney?’’ inquired Casey. 

‘‘Sure, till the wan else,’’ answered Mahoney, 
promptly, halting in the midst of his ablutions. 
‘‘Sure, an’ yer scrachin’’s enough till droive a 
body intil the lu-nat-ic asylum! An’ while I have 
yez here, Casey, I wud give yez warnin’.’’ 

‘‘Av what?’’ asked Casey. 

‘Till kape yer Denny from follyin’ after me 
daughter, till stop him from glasterin’ aroun’ her 
all as wan as a sick calf. Faith, an’ he had the 
brass, bad scran till him, till ax me last night iv 
she cud go with him till the moonlight picnic given 
by the blaguard club beyant at the corner!”’ 

“‘D’ ye tell me so? Begorra, an’ I t’ought Denny 
had more av his father’s proide then till be fol- 
lyin’ after the daughter av a Taylor Hose man.”’ 

About this point in the dialogue a plump, pretty 
girl, with blue eyes and a crown of short, yellow 
curls, emerged into the alley through Mahoney’s 
front door. Tommy Brennin was shooting craps 
on a cellar door a few yards away, and was greatly 
ruffied when he felt himself seized by the scruff of 
the neck and yanked to his feet. 

‘‘Say!’’ exclaimed he, twisting himself free, 
‘‘wot’s de matter wid——’’ but he subsided upon 
seeing that his energetic assailant was Mame Ma- 
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honey, for Mame brought him chocolate creams 
from the candy factory. 

‘‘Tommy,’’ said she, in a hurried whisper, ‘‘run 
around t’ the corner an’ see if Denny Casey ’s 
there. If he is, tell him t’ hurry home right 
away.”’ 

“De old guy’s in holts again?’’ inquired Tommy, 
with a grin of intelligence, stowing his dice away 
in his trousers’ pocket. 

**Yes; hurry up!”’ 

Tommy scampered up the alley upon his errand, 
while Miss Mahoney re-entered the house to en- 
deavor to stay the flood of vigorous and picturesque 
epithet which her sire and his neighbor were ex- 
changing across the fence. 

A short time previous to this, Denny Casey, 
hot, dusty and tired, had pushed open the half- 
doors of Swinghamer’s saloon, and planted himself 
alongside the bar. A curbstone band was booming 
through a popular air without, the saloon was filled 
with the clatter of stone mugs and the buzz of con- 
versation. 

“Gimme beer, Hans,’’ directed Denny, ‘‘an’ 
gimme it quick! I’ve got cobwebs stickin’ in me 
bloomin’ t’roat.’’ 

In @ moment a thick, squat mug was slid down 
the bar toward him, the white foam heaped high 
above the rim and running down the sides. 

‘Say, Hans,’’ he gasped, after a long, blissful 
pull that drained the mug of its last amber drop, 
“‘dis joint o’ yours ain’t as gilt-edged as some I’ve 
run up against, but yer wet is de hottest t’ing dat 
ever cum down de pike. Gimme another.’’ 

“‘Yaw, I kebe me goot beer,’’ smiled the genial 
host. ‘‘Yacob,’’ to his assistant, ‘‘ein beer for 
Misder Gasey.”’ 

At this moment Denny caught sight of Bud 
Brady, Secretary of the Aurora Borealis Athletic 
Club, who was sitting in a far corner, his feet upon 
a table, dividing his attention between a newspaper 
and a fat, black cigar. 

‘‘Have a beer, Brady?’’ invited Denny. Noth- 
ing loth, Mr. Brady approached the bar and clinked 
mugs with his fellow-member. 

‘Say, Casey,’’ observed he, wiping his mouth 
with the bar towel, ‘‘I wanter put ye next t’ some- 
thin’ I got a line on dis mornin’. I met Marty 
Haley down at de club, an’ he slaps me on de back 
like dat, an’ says, ‘Youse ’ll soon be gittin’ an in- 
vite t? me weddin’,’ says he; ‘me an’ Mame Ma- 
honey ’s as good as spliced.’ 

‘* *Why, hully gee,’ says I, ‘I t’ought Denny 
Casey ’ud win dat game in a Walk.’ 

‘**Not on yer life,’ he says. ‘I’m a dead ringer 
wid de old man, an’ Casey ain’t one, two, t’ree.’ ’’ 

‘‘Much obliged t’ ye fer puttin’ me on, Brady,’ 
said Denny. ‘‘But dis ain’t just a new t’ing t’ me. 
Mame wuz a tellin’ me dat de old man wuz a-pull- 
in’ de wires for Haley, but she’s dead sore on him, 
an’ de t’ing won’t work.’’ 

At this junction Tommy Brennin poked his head 
under the half-doors, and called out: 

‘“‘Hey, Denny; Mame says t’ come home right 
away. Yer old man an’ her’n’s havin’ a go over 
de fence!’ 

Denny’s face took on a look of deep disgust. 





.“Dem two old guys gives me a pain,’’ declared 
he. ‘‘If one ain’t chewin’ de rag about dat hose 
company bizness, de other is. Dey act like a couple 
o’ kids.”’ 

Then, excusing himself to Mr. Brady, he hur- 
riedly made his exit from the saloon. 

If the feud between the Montagues and the Cap- 
ulets made old Verona’s streets ring with strife, 
that: between the Caseys and Mahoneys kept Mc- 
Garrigal’s Alley constantly in an uproar. In the 
days of the old volunteer fire departments, Casey 
had ‘‘ran’’ with the Hibernia, while Mahoney had 
been a member of the Taylor Hose, two organiza- 
tions which were continually at daggers drawn. 
The bitterness of the rivalry existing between these 
two companies has become proverbial. If by 
chance they met, en route to a fire, all thoughts of 
property-saving were cast to the winds, and the hos- 
tile fire-laddies flew at each other with all the 
combativeness of the Kilkenny cats. The reader 
will readily perceive the depth of this feeling of 
enmity when he hears that, despite the lapse of 
years since the disorganization of the old depart- 
ment, Casey and Mahoney had failed to bury the 
hatchet, that the old factional fire burned as fiercely 
as ever. 

Little wonder, then, considering the circum- 
stances, that Mahoney objected to Denny Casey 
casting languishing glances at his daughter. How- 
ever, he would not admit that he was prejudiced 
against young Casey because he was the son of 
his father. 

‘‘He’s no fit match for Mary Ann,’’ declared 
Felix to his neighbor, Mrs. Dolan. He would 
insist upon calling her by her baptismal name, de- 
spite Mame’s vigorous objections. ‘‘Shure, an’ 
she cud have Dinnis Kerrigan for the axin’, an’ 
him the owner av t’ree liquor saloons! An’ thin 
there’s Marty Haley, a tidy, smart young felly, 
wid a pull in his division an’ a job in the gas office, 
and him breakin’ his heart after her.’’ ; 

Denny Casey did not bear the slightest resem- 
blance to the love-sick young Montague that we see 
upon the stage—it is impossible for a man who 
drives a dtimp cart to look romantic. Neverthe- 
less, he was the ideal of Mame Mahoney’s maidenly 
dreams, the dashing cavalier of her young ro- 
mance. Which of the members of the club could 
pilot a girl through a glide waltz as gracefully as 
Denny? Which of them looked as neat when 
dressed in their Sunday best? 
of none. 

“There ain’t one in the whole gang in the same 
class with him,’’ she maintained, stoutly. ‘‘As for 
that fat-headed Mart Haley, I would n’t give Den- 
ny’s little finger for his whole body.’’ 

The Mr. Haley referred to was a person of con- 
siderable prominence in the ward. Some few 
years before, while tending bar for Kerrigan, the 
saloonkeeper, he had, backed up by the social club 
element, performed a brilliant coup and won the 
nomination and election for school director. This 
had gained for him a great reputation for political 
sagacity and division ‘‘statesmanship.’’ The mu- 
nicipal powers that were received him with open 
arms, and thenceforth he was looked upon as a 


Mame could think 
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made man. At the time of which we are writing, 
he held a sinecure in an uptown branch of the gas 
office, and a well-established rumor was in circula- 
tion that he intended to oppose Swartzman for the 
nomination for council at the coming primaries. 

Felix Mahoney, with his native shrewdness, saw 
that a man of Haley’s caliber could not fail to rise 
in the politics of the ward—and to have a rising 
politician for a son-in-law was a thing not to be 
sneezed at. Mame’s partiality for young Casey 
bothered Felix exceedingly. He felt that if he did 
not exert his parental authority the affair would 
get entirely beyond his control, little dreaming 
that it had arrived at that stage long before. 

When Mame came down into the little living- 
room, on the morning after her sire’s latest verbal 
skirmish with the elder Casey, she was not a little 
surprised to find him dressed in his black Sunday 
suit, seated by the back window smoking his 
pipe. 

‘‘Ain’t ye goin’ t’ work t’day, Pop?’’ inquired 
she, as she began hurriedly crimping her hair be- 
fore the mirror. Her mother was getting her lunch 
ready to put into the imitation leather bag that 
Mame carried to work. The little bundle of books 
which were never read, but which she religiously 
carried every day to and from the candy factory 
under the impression that she deceived people into 
thinking her a school-girl, lay at hand to be 
snatched up when she was ready to set forth. 

‘‘Not the day, Mary Ann,’’ said Felix, in answer 
to her question. ‘‘I have a small matter that I will 
be after attendin’ till.’’ 

‘‘What is it?’’ persisted Mame, For her father 
to take a day off was something unusual, and her 
curiosity was aroused. 

“T am goin’ the length av the gas office till see 
Marty Haley.’’ 

‘To see Marty Haley!’’ Mame dropped her 
curling tongs in surprise. ‘‘What for?’’ 

‘T intind, Mary Ann, till put an ind till the glas- 
terin’ av that young calf, Casey. Mr. Haley axed 
me some time ago for me consint till yer marriage 
wid him. It is me intintion, Mary Ann, till give 
it till him the day.’’ 

‘‘But, Pop!’’ exclaimed Mame, in dismay, ‘‘I 
do n’t want t’ marry him!’’ 

‘‘Mary Ann,’’ said Felix, sternly, ‘‘I belave I am 
owlder thin ye, an’ by that rason am fitter till 
judge the matter thin yezself. Marty Haley is a 
snug young man, an’ will make a better maich for 
ye thin wan av McGlory’s dump car droivers. Not 
another woord out ay ye, an’ be off till yer bit av 
wurk like a good girl.’’ 

There was a large percentage of tears intermin- 
gled with the caramels which Mame wrapped that 
morning. But her father was in ignorance of the 
fact. when he put on his gala day high hat and set 
out for the gas office. 

Mr. Haley was seated upon a high stool behind 
a big desk with a long line of gas consumers 
stretching away from the window awaiting an op- 
portunity to pay their bills. But their presence 
and evident anxiety to finish their business and be 
off did not affect clerk Haley in the least. He 
calmly disregarded them and proceeded with a con- 








versation which he was carrying on with his right- 
hand neighbor. 

‘Tt was the greatest graft I ever put me lamps 
on,’’ he was saying. ‘‘Hogan wuz at de bat an’ 
he poked a ringer out inter de right garding. Gil- 
hooley, wot was receivin’ fer de Shamrocks, let de 
next ball go t’rough him, an’ Hogun swiped second. 
De nex’ man up had four bad ones handed out t’ 
him an’ walked. It wuz Murphey’s nex’ turn wid 
de stick, an’ he ripped one at de guy what wuz 
a-playin’ short, an’ de gent fell all over himself 
tryin’ t’ scoop——’’ But at this moment Mr. 
Haley discontinued his graphic narrative. He had 
perceived Mr. Mahoney, who stood by the little 
window beckoning to him. Despite the mild pro- 
tests of the patient line of waiters, he immediately 
left his desk and ushered Felix into a back room. 

The interview that followed resulted, a few days 
later, in the ward being flooded with cards reading 


_ as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. Felix Mahoney 
Cordially solicit your attendance 
at the wedding of their daughter 
Mary Ann Mahoney 
to 


Martin Haley, Esq., 
at Kelly’s Hall, 
October 25th, 189-. 

Denny Casey was dazed when he heard the news. 
Had Mame given him the mitten, he wondered. He 
ventured to put this fear into words on the night 
after the tidings reached him. 

‘T’m beginnin’ t’ t’ink dat Mame’s turned me 
down,’’ said he to Mrs. McTurpin, the young 
widow who carried on the Second street millinery 
store. .‘‘It’s gittin’ int’ me knot dat she’s give me 
de marble heart.’’ 

‘‘No such thing,’’ answered the little milliner, 
sharply; ‘‘Mame thinks just as much of ye as she 
ever did. Her father ’s makin’ her do this, the old 
brute! She cares no more for that Mart Haley than 
she does for—for——’’ Mrs. MeTurpin was at 
loss for a simile, but covered the fact by branching 
off into a long narrative descriptive of a conversa- 
tion between herself and Miss Mahoney, in which 
the latter had tearfully protested her undying devo- 
tion to Denny. 

This information braced Denny up wonderfully. 
The watchful eye which Felix was keeping upon 
his daughter had prevented his speaking to her 
since the invitations were sent out. In this old 
Mahoney displayed his sagacity. He knew that 
New Jersey was not far off, and that a flying trip 
across the river would upset all his plans. It 
would not have taken young Casey an instant to 
have played this latter card had he received a 
chance to talk to Mame. As matters stood, how- 
ever, he felt helpless. But he had a versatile and 
aggressive friend in Bud Brady, the club’s secre- 


tary. 

“Say, Casey,’’ said this latter, ‘I’m gittin’ 
dead queered on ye about dis t’ing. Jist because 
ye run up agin a tough game, ye put down yer han’s 
an’ quit. I’ma frind o’ yours, ain’t I?’’ continued 
he. But without pausing for a reply, he went on: 
‘“‘An’ when I’m a frind to a man what’s down, 
I always treat him right. Say, leave dis t’ing t’ 
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me, Casey ; I’ve got a wrinkle what ’ll straighten 
everyt’ing out so that every one but Haley an’ old 
Mahoney ’11 be dead satisfied.’’ 

Young Casey knew from experience that Brady 
was an adept at a peculiar but effective style of 
sledgehammer diplomacy, and at once profess 
himself as being ready to put the matter entirely 
into his hands. 

Brady drove an ice wagon during the dey, and 
among his many patrons was Magistrate Moran, 
a warm friend of Councilman Swartzman. Bud 
might have been seen the morning after his talk 
with Denny, chopping and weighing a block of ice 
in his wagon, which was drawn up at the curb be- 
fore ‘‘Judge’’ Moran’s office. When he finally 
gripped the ice in his tongs and pushed open the 
office door, he found his Honor alone, seated upon 
his high, bench, with his silk hat tilted upon the 
back of his head, his thumbs inserted in the arm- 
holes of his vest, and a fat cigar clinched between 
his teeth. 

“Hello, Brady !’’ 
‘‘How ’s things?’’ 

‘‘Hot stuff,’’ responded Bud, as he jammed the 
ice into the cooler. . ‘‘Say, ’squire,’’ he continued, 
after he had replaced the lid, turning around and 
leaning his elbows upon the desk, ‘‘did ye hear 
about Mart Haley goin’ for Swartzman’s scalp at 
de meetin’ o’ de ward committee las’ night?’’ 

His Honor’s face darkened a trifle as he replied 
that he had. 

‘I only heard a whisper of it,’’ said he. 
you talking to any of the committeemen?’’ 

“‘A little! Old Pat Carrol, from our division, 
give me de whole song an’ dance. Haley said dat 
Swartzman wuz pullin’ wid de other side; dat he 
wuz on’y in de game for de stuff, an’ when he got 
de chanst he ’d give de gang de ice-house laff.’ 

‘Haley ’s altogether too fresh!’’ exclaimed 
Moran, indignantly. ‘‘He’s trying to queer 
Swartzman and get the nomination himself. I’m 
onto him with both feei.’’ 

‘‘Say, Judge,’’ remarked Brady, coming closer, 
and speaking in a confidential whisper, ‘‘I’m a 
frind 0’ yours, ain’t I?’’ 

Bud was a member of three different social 
clubs, and was altogether a popular young man 
with the younger element in the ward. Naturally 
the magistrate heartily replied in the affirmative. 

‘‘Well,’’ continued Bud, ‘‘Haley’s workin’ de 
gang for rank suckers, an’ dey can’t see his game. 
If ye want t’ help Swartzman, I’ll put ye nex’ 
t’ a wrinkle dat ’1l queer him wid the whole push.”’ 

The judge earnestly assured him that he was 
eager to be of service to his friend, and requested 
the iceman to unfold his plan. For a good half 
hour Bud’s horse stood patiently before the magis- 
trate’s office door. At the end of that time its 
master emerged, his face wreathed in smiles. Jerry 
McGlory, the contractor’s son, was just passing in 
his buggy, and Bud hailed him: 

‘‘Say,’’ inquired he, ‘‘did ye git a card fer Mame 
Mahoney’s weddin’ ?’’ 

‘“‘Sure,’’ responded Jerry, holding in his horse. 

‘‘Well, don’t fergit t’ go,’’ remarked Bud, as 
he clambered up to his seat. ‘‘Dere’ll be a push 


saluted the genial squire. 


‘‘Were 











o’ surprised mugs at Kelly’s Hall dat night, or I’m 
a Turk. Git ep, Pete!’’ 
The days flew quickly by, and the eventful night 
of the wedding arrived. hmid, the caterer from 
Girard avenue, had been engaged by old teens 
to provide the feast. T little palm-trees, 
planted in green tubs, which Gallagher, the under- 
taker, used at funerals, were pressed into service 
as decorations for the hall, along with scores of 
Japanese lanterns swung in rows from the ceiling. 
Livery-stable keepers in the neighborhood reaped a 
harvest as each of Haley’s political friends felt 
duty bound to attend the function in state. What 
occurred, however, we will allow the diplomatic 
Mr. Brady to relate in his own peculiar style. 
‘‘Say,’’ said he to the circle of eager listeners, 
gathered about him in the club’s parlor on the fol- 
lowing night, ‘‘ye never seed a t’ing in yer life dat 
worked as slick. When I got t’ de hall I seed Jerry 
McGlory an’ a lot more o’ de gang standin’ in de 
door. ‘Say,’ sez I, ‘dere’s goin’ t’? be somethin’ 
happin ; will ye stan’ by me?’ I knowed dey’d 
say yes, an’ dey did, see! Haley wuz upstairs 
wid a push o’ guys wid plug hats on, but Mame 
had n’t got dere yet. De people wuz a-floatin’ in 
all de time, shakin’ Haley’s wing, wishin’ him good 
luck an’ all de rest av it. When Magistrate Moran 
came sailin’ in Haley looked kind o’ s’prised, but 
when Denny Casey pushed open de door ye cud 
a knocked him down wid a straw. A’ter while all 
de wimmin made a break for de winders, an’ I 
knowed de bride wuz a-comin’. I tuk a sneak out 
inter de entry an’ met her as she wuz a-comin’ 
upstairs, lookin’ kind o’ red around de eyes, an 
wid her old man an’ woman clost behind her. 
Slingin’ a big bluff at helpin’ her, I whispered in 
her ear t’ come out on de landin’ again as soon as 
she got de chanst. Den I give de ’squire, Casey 
an’ me heelers de tip, an’ we all stood in de entry 
a-waitin’. Mame wuz dead game; she knowed dere 
wuz somethin’ on de carpit as soon as she put her 
lamps on Denny. When she came outer de room, 
I grabbed her an’ Denny, hooked dere fins toged- 
der, an’ de judge yanked out his book. I had de 
squire fixed all right, because I promised him t’ 
queer Haley fer de nomination by gittin’ de whole 
ward laffin’ at him. Says de judge to Mame, ‘Are 
ye twenty-one?’ ‘Yes,’ says Mame. She wuz 
a-lookin’ kind o’ white aroun’ de gills, but her 
grit wuz all right. Den de squire started t’ plug 
ahead wid his book, an’ jist as he got about half 
way t’rough somebody opened de door an’ give the 
whole snap away. Haley made a dive at Casey, 
but I wuz in his way an’ he run inter me. I never 
wuz stuck on Haley, an’ I give him a half hook in 
under de jaw for old time rocks. Den his fr’en’s in 
de plug hats started t’ chip in; but de gang wuz 
behind me, an’ in t’ree seconds dey wuz de sickest 
lookin’ gang 0’ pills ye ever seed. By de time we 
ot t’rough wid ’em de judge had de knot tied. 
ld Mahoney jumped aroun’ like as if somebody 
had a string onto him, but he wuz jist a-wastin’ his 
wind. It didn’t take him long t’ find it out, 
either, because everybody started t’ give him de 
marble heart, an’ sez it served him right. An’ say, 
on de quiet, Denny an’ Mame’s goin’ t’ house- 
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keepin’ around in Murphy’s Court, an’ dere goin’ 
t’ give de gang a big blow-out jist as soon as dey 
git fixed. So youse guys don’t wanter overload 
yer stomicks dese days or ye won’t have any room 
for de feed. Do I t’ink Haley ’ll do Swartzman? 
Not on yer life! Say, dey ain’t a corner he kin 
pass widout de bums gives him de ha-ha. His 
name ’s Dennis in dis district; ye kin write dat on 
yer cuff.’’ 
JOHN T. McINTYRE. 
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WAR WITH MARS 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS.—By H. G. Wells. 
trated. Harper & Bros. 


HEN Mr. H. G. Wells wrote his story, The 
War of the Worlds, he probably thought 


12mo. Illus- 


that war with Mars was almost as likely to occur as‘ 
And whileexperts . 


a war between modern nations. 
speculated as to what might be the result of com- 
bats between these engines of unknown possibilities, 
modern battleships, Mr. Wells let his imagination 
play with stranger machines of war and extra- 
terrestrial powers. 

Mars is an older planet than the Earth. Small- 
er than our world, and more remote from the sun 
by 35,000,000 of miles, it has been cooling through 
the centuries until at its equator the temperature 
barely approaches that of our coldest winters. Its 
atmosphere has grown thin, its seas have shrunk, 
and the iron cap of snow and ice at either pole bind 
it more tightly with the passage of years. In the 
twentieth century Mars was a dying planet, and 
from it the Martians looked sunward to see the 
green earth basking in light and heat. The race 
of Martians was an older one than anything on 
earth, and their powers, sharpened now by the 
struggle for life which was closing in upon them 
were something man never has dreamed of. The 
earth swang before them too tempting a lure, and 
they determined on conquest. 

In the later years of the nineteenth century, 
according to Mr. Wells, strange disturbances were 
seen on the surface of Mars, and a great illumina- 
tion was seen on the disk of the planet. Later, this 
was thought to have been the casting of the huge 
gun, the vast pit sunk into the planet, from which 
shots were fired at us. 

Six years ago (Mr.Wells is writing in the twen- 
tieth century) the storm burst. In an observatory 
in Java it was discovered that a huge outburst of 
flaming incandescent gas had taken place on the 
surface of Mars, and the spectroscope indicated 
that it was moving with a tremendous velocity in the 
direction of the earth. Beyond a few stray notes 
in the next day’s papers this created no excitement, 
but for ten nights this phenomenon was continued. 

Then one summer morning near London, it was 
reported that a strange and vast meteorite had 
plunged into Horsell Common. Hurdreds of peo- 
ple gathered to see the thing, a huge gray cylinder 
about thirty yards across. For a day or more this 


half-buried mass lay on the common, and then 
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THE MARTIANS APPROACHING WINDSOR 
_ Copyright by Harper & Bros. 


finally the top began gradually to unscrew, and out 
of the center tumbled an unspeakable horror, the 
first Martian. ‘‘A big, grayish, rounded bulk, the 
size perhaps of a bear, was rising slowly and pain- 
fully out of the cylinder,’’ is the report of an eye 
witness. ‘‘As it bulged up and caught the light, it 
glistened like wet leather. Two large, dark-col- 
ored eyes were regarding me steadfastly. It was 
rounded, and had, one might say, a face. There 
was a mouth under the eyes, the lipless brim of 
which quivered and panted and dropped saliva. 
The body heaved and pulsated convulsively. A 
lank tentacular appendage gripped the edge of the 
cylinder, another swayed in the air.’’ 

Evolution on Mars had brought forth a strange 
type. The body had become almost rudimentary, 
for the Martians had invented such mechanical 
contrivances as took away any necessity for any- 
thing more than the brain and the hand, its serv- 
ant. 

But to the startled spectators by the pit of the 
first cylinder the Martians seemed only a kind of 
unwieldy land devilfish, and the police were ordered 
out to protect the creatures and see that, if possi- 
ble, they might be captured alive. 

Then came the crash. A slender mast rising 
out of the pit carried the new instrument of destruc- 
tion. From it was projected a heat ray, which 
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THE ACTUAL MARTIAN 
Copyright by Harper & Bros. 


moved, invisible to the eye, searing and blasting and 
. setting aflame everything within range. Then be- 
gan the campaign, against which all modern artil- 
lery and all the resources of man’s invention proved 
unavailable. Night after night the cylinders from 
Mars plunged into the earth. Heat rays guarded 
their pits and, within, the Martians set up great 
fighting machines, in which they strode over the 
country on their work of destruction. These were 
great spider-like tripods, higher than a house, bear- 
ing at their top a mass of machinery, articulate 
arms of metal, heat ray projectors, and a hollow 
head, in which lived the Martian who guided it. 

Sweeping towards London in these machines they 
devastated the country. Then such a panic of 
flight seized upon London as the world had never 
seen. Struggling like wild beasts, the inhabitants 
fled by railways, steamers and craft of any descrip- 
tion, on foot, or in any vehicle which could be se- 
cured. The Martians occupied London, although 
from time to time a ragged, drunken carnival was 
held by a rabble, who sneaked out like water rats 
into the light of the Regent Circus. . 

In this book is not only such general aeey of 
the war as it was possible to gather, but the whole 
is made vivid by the personal experiences of the 
writer. By various chances he was enabled to see 
almost every stage of the campaign. He, saw the 









first cylinder, and the last one crushed in a part of 
the house in which he.was lurking. From the 
crevices of the ruins he watched the Martians build- 
ing their machines. He saw London in its desola- 
tion, and he witnessed the strange death of the 
Martians, by the unsuspected agency which finally 
saved the earth for man. 

The extra-terrestrial powers of the Martians pro- 
tected them against any human attacks. But in 
Mars there are no microbes, and the Martians are 
not, as we are, acclimated to the attacks of these mi- 
croscopic enemies. In the very height of their tri- 
umphal career something which they could neither 
see nor understand attacked them, and in their 
war tripods they died of sudden decay. The earth 
was saved. London filled again with its buzzing 
millions, and the War of the Worlds remained 
as a memory only. Mr. Wells’ book is vivid and 
exciting, and invaluable to the student of the his- 
tory of the early twentieth century. 








THACKERAY AND VANITY FAIR 


VANITY Farr; PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES oF ENGLISH SOCI- 
ETY.—By William Makepeace Thackeray. Biographical 
Edition. Prepared by Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
8vo. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


is just the same way that it is reassuring to know 
George .Washington was capable of an occa- 
sional pettiness, so it is enjoyable to hear the 
little Thackeray called ‘‘Billy boy,’’ as, doubtless, 
the youthful William has ever been called since 
the Coiceeeree was a lad. For the great novelist’s 
work stands out more and more distinctly against 
the broad background of English letters as the 
years advance, making it the more needful to pre- 
serve a clear vision of the man through his work, 
with all that tenderness of soul and proud humility 
of spirit which make him so good a man—and so 
good a fellow. Owing to his behest against a for- 
mal biography—a behest which was in itself a 
prophecy—his life stands in the minds of many of 
his readers somewhat like one’s first illustrated 
lecture, here and there a luminous picture to be 
remembered, but for the most part a pleasant im- 
pression of warm twilight pervaded with scents of 
roses and violets, through which a well-modulated 
voice percolates in half-forgotten explanation. 

If this first volume of the ‘‘Biographical Edi- 
tion’’ is a fair example of the dozen which are to 
follow it, success is evident. Some may not like a 
three-volume novel squeezed into the covers of a 
single crown octavo; it is a little crowded, perhaps— 
The book is too large for pocket companionship and 
too heavy to be read under the trees with summer 
leaves and summer skies as a frame for its pages. 
But Mrs. Ritchie tells us what we most wish to 
know of Thackeray’s life in connection with his 
first great novel, and it is all delightful to read and 
will be delightful to remember. She does the unu- 
sual, but the perfectly obvious thing, in the charm- 
ing way we should call her own if her father had 
not handed it to her from among his own treasures. 
She takes his little-boy life, and draws from it an 
occasional inference, as when the austere and awe- 
some Miss Pinkerton is seen to be derived from an 
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even more tremendous teacher and preacher whose 
kinswomen were wont to declare reminded them 
of nothing less, in his: reading of the Ten Com- 
mandments on a Sunday, than the thunders of 
Sinai themselves. We learn that the ‘‘little Indian 
boy’’ was unhappy in his first two schools, and 
remember how tender this has made him to un- 
happy children ever after; that he was too short of 
sight to play at ball, a recurring grief, like that of 
the man who longs through impotent'years for 
skill on the piano; and that once, at Chiswick, he 
ran away from the school, became frightened at the 
busy Hammersmith road, and ran back again, set- 
ting the incident which had cost him much real 
suffering close in that spot unhappy children put 
apart for such things, and so leaving no one the 
wiser. 

The little boy grows to be a man, and in due 
course sets up an establishment, comprising his 
mother, her mother, two little children, three serv- 
ants and a black cat, all at Kensington in the 
house wherein Vanity Fair and some of the 
others were to be written. We learn anew of the 
difficulties its author had in persuading a publisher 
to make them both famous, and that a failure 
might have ensued in spite of it all had not the 
episode of Miss Perkins’ Ball caught the fancy of 
that queerest of critics, the reading public. It all 
leaves a feeling of wonder whether such a writer 
with such a manuscript would have such a difficulty 
now—and the bellowing herds of strange cattle 
who still think Thackeray ‘‘a cynic with latitudi- 
narian tendencies’’ come into mind and force a 
decision at utter variance with both inclination and 
judgment. 

There is also ‘‘a page from Pumpernickel’’ in 
letters written home from Coblentz, coupled with 
an entirely serious request— where his humor 
seems to have failed him for a moment—that he 
be given a cornetcy in the Yeomanry, so a uniform 
may be worn to satisfy the requirements of the 
petty German courts—and a little personal pride. 

There are, too, happy little sketches of Thack- 
eray, the draughtsman, with his children and their 
friends as models—‘‘his drawing is wonderful,’’ a 
fond mamma had written long before; suggestive 
little comparisons, as of the manuscript of Vanity 
Fair, full of erasures, while Esmond flows from 
the pen without requiring change or correction; 
endearing little reminiscences, as of the hearty dis- 
like their author had for all the people in V anity 
Fair ‘‘except Dob and Amelia,’’ and, at last, 
that illuminating sentence which should serve as a 
final answer to every detractor: ‘These thoughts 
pursue me plentifully. Will they ever come toa 
good end? I should doubt God who gave them 
if I doubted them.”’ 

Such matters as these, distributed as they are to 
be through the thirteen volumes of the series, and 
supplemented by many hitherto unpublished letters 
and drawings in plenty, will serve very well to con- 
ceal the lack of a connected biography. We have 
an impression that this is as new as it is a praise- 
worthy departure in literature, and we are sure it 
cannot fail to cast new renown upon the fair fame 
of both father and daughter. 


EDELWEISS 


IRELAND, WITH OTHER Porms.—London: Elkin Mathews. 
Boston: Copeland & Day. 1898. 


R. LIONEL JOHNSON’S second book of 
verse comes in the same guise as his first— 
the board covers of a grave blue simplicity, the 
page wide and restful, every poem dated and dedi- 
cated. By these little physical signs one may gather 
the import of his art. It is recluse, it is patrician, 
it is unworldly and white of conscience; it si 
steadfastly, as Ben Jonson wished himself might 
do, ‘thigh and aloof.’’ Its inspiration stands 
ample and apparent, but inspiration here is not 
synchronous with abandon. The “ received 
scarcely outruns the honor paid to it; the lyric gold 
is not tarnished, though it is sometimes overlaid by 
the private passion of intellectual loyalty brought 
to bear upon it. One knows how Mr. Johnson 
must fare in the crowd: his rich, meditative music, 


.in its close-woven sequences, will be called obscure, 


incommunicable, and dismissed into the company 
of Donne, Daniel, and The Unknown Eros, 
For, clearly, his affinities are not with the crowd, 
nor indeed with any public, any reward, except 
that predestined for him. An obstinate and delib- 
erate following of one natal star; a service incor- 
ruptibly proud, while ‘‘using all gently;’’ such a 
love of letters that any least lyric, born in its 
shadow, proves itself part of a rite and a worship— 
this is no common spectacle; but how heartening! 
Once in a while the heroic austerities of art o’erleap 
themselves and fall barren; happily, not here, as 
yet: there is opulent melody, the comely rhythms 
laugh and blossom. Indeed, their blemish is the 
endearing and unexpected one; sometimes, as by a 
paradox, diffuseness comes, and even redundance, 
from the poet who is also the prince of junior 
critics. Beauty, order, calm, a very intense two- 
fold predilection for things of the spirit, and for 
that magical Past whence one ‘‘may daily conjure 
up the view of many imperial faces,’’ rule Mr 
Johnson’s intelligence. So ruled, he is necessa- 
rily freer than any outlaw. He seems to see most 
things by the light of a lanthorn brought from 
some Benedictine scriptorium; yet to no one has 
sun or moon disclosed larger wonders, and on the 
coasts of ‘‘the shaken dark’’ he has found and 
cunningly reported brave workings hidden from 
the naturalists. Again, though the aroma of folios 
cling about him, he is scarcely academic: a lone 
scholar-hermit, rather, one who tents in a tree and 
shares his herbs and nuts with wild creatures, 


In Boédromion beautiful with sheaves! 


Ireland is exactly in key with the Poems of 
1895, but as a whole, not so memorable. This 
is readily explained, inasmuch as it represents a 
second choice, an aftermath, amohg numbers long 
written; very few of these bear a date later than 
that of the first exquisite collection. The imagi- 
native range now is somewhat less, as the sympa- 
thetic range is greater. Certain currents deepen 
and interchange, though the surface is the same. 
Nowhere in our contemporary world is a lyre so 
wedded to religious and high racial ardors: ancient 
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England, ‘‘Wales with all her flowered ways,’’ 
Ireland especially, ever melancholy, ever fair, ride 
his page; and the enchantment and heart-piercing 
mysticism of the Catholic faith well up continually, 
as when one walks an upland field sown with 
thyme. Everywhere is a human comprehension, 
tender and mature, loveliest in the young; every- 
where, too, are the vision, the vast horizon, the 
masterly metric handling, the phrase royal. The 
appeal of this precious muse, purely engendered, 
non a diis alienis, is nevertheless, as has been 
said, to the few. Upon her, as Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land once put it of our eclectic New England, ‘‘the 
blighting frost of culture has fallen.’’ Alas! Mr. 
Lionel Johnson is a child of Winchester and Ox- 
ford; worse yet, he punctuates! and punctuates 
with a most premeditated perfection. Scornful of 
“elegant extracts,’’ let us leave him to his lovers. 
It is wiser to seek out the mountain flower where it 
grows, and thank Heaven for it, than to inquire for 
a specimen bloom-withering in the market. 








A JUSTIFICATION OF FAITH 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO.—By I. Zangwill. 
Brothers. 


DREAM is a curiousthing. While it lasts it 

is very real; more real, say some psycholo- 

gists, than waking life. But with most men the 

reality of dreams vanishes before the reality of 

everyday life. We can hardly remember our 
dreams till after breakfast. 

A somewhat similar reality have ideas, or, we 
might rather say, ideals; they are, in most minds, 
real until they come into contact with everyday 
facts. In other minds, however, everyday facts 
bear no comparison, so far as reality is concerned, 
with ideas. For them the idea is real, cost what 
may. 

To this latter possibility Mr. Zangwill bears wit- 
ness in his latest book. The Dreamers of the 
Ghetto are all idealists. One is struck at once with 
the futility of all the dreams. No one, whether 
faithful Jew, or, as is more common, skeptic or 
unbeliever, appears before us with a morning 
dream that comes true. There is none of that con- 
fident imagining which finds the world in line with 
its high aspirations. Yet it would seem that this 
cannot be the main thing, this monotony of fail- 
ure. Take them all (letting not one pass unno- 
ticed, even at the risk of tedium,) the child awaken- 
ing out of formalism, the young convert foiled in 
his effort to give what he has gained, the outcast 
rationalist and suicide, the simple enthusiast and 
renegade, the pantheistic philosopher still bound 
to humanity, the genial Antinomian, the learned 
beggar imprisoned by his understanding, the de- 
feated soldier of the Liberation War, the tragic 
comedian, the Asiatic diplomatist in his English 
insignia, the enthusiast for the Return, the poor 
peddler in his feeble failure to get back to Palestine, 
the sturdy optimist resolute against most trumpery 
failure, the naive artist who rediscovers what had 
long been known, the poor private Ecclesiastes of 
our own day; all these are evidences of failure in 
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Judaic dreaming, but they are also better evidence 
of something else. They are evidence of a power 
to dream. © 

If we put away the notion that Mr. Zangwill had 
nothing further in mind than to tell a number of 
effective stories, or the other notion that he had 
no further desire than to exhibit the narrownesses 
and follies of Judaism and the futility of attempts 
to escape; if we see in each story, over and above 
its power as a story, the implication of Judaic 
ideality, we may perhaps incline to go farther and 
ask ourselves, What is it supposed that all this 
ideality amounts to? Mere kicking against the 
pricks of fact? Is it merely ‘‘the tragedy of Christ, 
the tragedy of His people, the great world-tragedy?’’ 
Or is there any oracle forced from the Sphinx? 

It must be confessed that Mr. Zangwill offers no 
general pervasive thought, nor even when he con- 
siders the matter himself as a ‘‘modern scribe in 
Jerusalem’’ does he really offer any solution to the 
question which he has raised. 

The best of the stories, like The Master of the 
Name, are those which have most of feeling and 
least of thought. Tried by any rigid standard, the 
stories become more and more empty, the more 
we look in them for intellectual content. Take, 
for instance, The Maker of Lenses: one com- 
pares it instinctively with Walter Pater’s Sebas- 
tian van Storck. The two stories have a great 
difference. Walter Pater gives the real working of 
a mind,—he had himself thought through the phase 
of thought which he expressed; it had been real to 
him, and it may become real to the reader. Mr. 
Zangwill’s story will hardly be quite understood, 
even, by any one who has not reminiscences of 
Spinoza. We have a story about an idealist, but 
no realization of an idea. 

Again, The People’s Saviour will bring to 
mind The Tragic Comedians, even before the 
Meredithian sentences toward the end. Here cer- 
tainly we cannot say that Mr. Zangwill has not 
realized his character. He has realized him, as far 
as concerns his ambition, his passion, his power. 
But he has not realized him so fer as concerns his 
idea. That was a thing George Meredith could do, 
could have done in that particular novel, had it 
been his plan, much more than he did. It is Mr. 
Meredith’s way, when there should be an epigram, 
not to say that there was an epigram, but to have 
the epigram where it should be. That is Mr. 
Zangwill’s way, too. But Meredith can do the 
same thing with ideas, which is another matter. 

We take it that Mr. Zangwill is on the whole an 
artist, not a thinker. He has seen dreamers and he 
presents them to us so that we see them. And this 
is no mean thing, to give the world fresh assurance 
of the power of faith. It makes the ever necessary 
protest of art against fact; it helps to keep up the 
courage of the world. Perhaps it is the best service 
possible. For ideas come and go; any particular 
idea is very real one year and wholly unreal the 
next. The truth that is lasting is that they can 
be real at all. And that after all is an idea in 
itself, and as Mr. Zangwill has obviously grasped 
it and brings it presently before us, we must have 
been wrong in saying that he was no thinker. 
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THE ROMANCE OF SEA-FIGHTING 


For Love or Country; A Story or LAND AND SEA IN 
THE Days OF THE REVOLUTION.—By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. 12mo. $1.25. Chas. Secribner’s Sons. 


T would be hard to say in what way future nov- 
elists will show the romantic element in a lat- 
ter-day ironclad sea-fight. It will probably be in 
treating the great war machines personally, as 
though they were huge battling monsters with a ter- 
rible appetite for destruction. However that may 
be, we know thoroughly the romantic charm of a 
sea-fight in the old days. Then the interest centered 
in the captain and his crew. It took a skillful, cool, 
brave man to maneuver a square-rigged ship well 
enough to get to windward of the opposing vessel, 
to keep the weather of it, to sail with racing nicety, 
and still to attend to the confusion and destruction 
of a steady cannonade. Our naval officers to-day 
are undoubtedly heroes in action, but they have 
not the spectacular opportunities. The passing 
of the expression, delivered always in stentorian 
tones, ‘‘Man the topgallants’! sheets and halliards,’’ 
had much to do with the waning of the individual 
glory of the rover of the seas. 

It follows, perhaps not logically, but none the 
less truly, that a tale with plenty of old-fashioned 
naval battle in it is bound to be interesting. Mr. 
Brady has written two exciting sea-fights very well. 
We confess to a delightful thrill when the little 
Randolph strips for action. We like to hear the 
shot crash into the wooden sides of the boats; we 
like to ‘‘wear ship,’’ ‘‘luff,’’ ‘‘rake,’’? and wave 
cutlasses, gallantly shouting ‘‘all hands to repel 
boarders.’’ We like to be desperately wounded by 
stray pistol balls and things, and sink back mur- 
muring the name of our loved one many hundreds 
of miles away. Of course, the loved one is not 
many hundreds of miles away; she is about ten 
feet away aboard the enemy’s vessel, but we are n’t 
supposed to know that, so we don’t. This sort of 
thing is lots of fun, and we enjoy it. We know 
just what is coming, for we have been there before. 
There is a lover, in the American Navy, and a girl 
who is promptly captured by raiders and sent to 
England. The ship on which she is to cross, 
naturally, is a ‘‘ship of seventy-four,’’ commanded 
by an English officer and gentleman, with such an 
overweening confidence in himself that he really 
imagines he can capture the lover’s prize ship, 
mounting one lonesome ‘‘stern chager.’”? He 
ought to know better. It is an American vessel in 
a Revolutionary novel. The lover, as usual, knows 
of a shoal with a single narrow channel (if it is n’t 
a shoal, it is always a sandbar), to which he lures 
the unsuspecting Britisher. Then come the boat- 
swain and the patch. The boatswain is a latter- 
day Hercules. He chews tobacco, uses Addisonian 
English, and has been attached to the hero since 
his birth. This individual recognizes the British 
ship by the patch on her foretopsail; he put it there 
himself, usually with a herring-bone stitch. If 
we were to offer advice to a British naval com- 
mander, it would be this: Never have a patch in 
our foretopsail; it will get you into trouble. The 

over realizes his mistress must be aboard—agony 


‘seventy-four’’ which the lover tackles. 





of mind, conflict between duty and love; duty tri- 
umphant, British ship. destroyed, with all on her. 

Of course, the mistress isn’t aboard; we all 
knew that. She missed the boat, or something of 
that sort, and is to be found on the next ‘‘ship of 
This time 
his sloop ‘‘of twenty-two’’ goes down with colors 
flying, leaving the British ship of the line so badly 
crippled that she sinks soon after. Heroic boat- 
swain dies distributing blessings shotgunwise in 
the hope some of them will stick. Hero and 
heroine escape; one on floating spar, the other in 
only small boat left intact. Then comes more 
agony and doubt, ending in the last chapter in a 
meeting in the very spot where first they had 
‘‘plighted their troth.’’ 

Outside the sea-fights, which are really good, 
there is not much worthy of notice. An ambitious 
preface makes claim to new characterization of 
Washington, which is not borne out by the body of 


. the work. The movements of the land forces are 


told in the time-worn symbols of military histories. 
Some of the sea terms are a little doubtful. We 
imagine that even a naval reserve would have 
trouble explaining the precise technical meaning 
of ‘‘broad off the lee beam.’’ The language has 
the faults of Cooper’s—about the same sort of pon- 
derous vivacity and meretricious rhetorical turn of 
phrase that Jeaves an impression of syntaxical ac- 
curacy which analysis destroys. However, Mr. 
Brady has one gift; he can tell a story interest- 
ingly, in spite of falseness of plot and character. 
There is plenty of hope in that. 
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Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors 


By JAMES BARNES. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


“There are no more wholesome books and none of greater influence upon the youthful mind than such con- 
tributions to the literature of to-day =e Jemas Barnes makes in his authentic stories of the navy . . . The book 
will leave only the best impressions, and is bound to instill patriotism and excite admiration for the country and 
the deeds of Americans. One cannot praise too highly such influential books.” — Zhe Army and Navy Register. 


On Many Seas. The Life and Exploits of a Yankee Sailor 


By FREDERICK B. WILLIAMS (Herbert E. Hamblen). Edited by WM. 8. BOOTH 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
“A notable book; a realistic record.”—TZhe Nation. 


“It abounds in incident, andin many ways is a faithful, realistic picture of the sailor’s life. It has an untrained 
vigor, often a dramatic effect, and always a genuine sea flavor.””—Zhe Outlook. 


‘*A picture of the sailor’s life as it has never been drawn before.”"—Providence News. 


Southern Soldier Stories. 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. Illustrated by R. F. ZOGBAUM. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


“Intensely interesting.” — Zhe Chap-Book. 
“A crisp, bright, often thrilling book, which boys especially will delight in. The stories are full of Southern 
ginger and the roar of battle . . . If you once begin you will want to read every line of it,”—Zducation. 


Where the Trade Wind Blows 


By MRS. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


“Remarkably entertaining.”"— The Tribune, Chicago. 

“A clear-cut, comprehensive view of existing social and physical conditions in the West Indies.””—Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“A dozen tales are included. Each isin its way a gem of execution, clear cut, and reflecting the vivid light 
and color of the West Indian landscape and character.” —The Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


The Pride of Jennico 


By EGERTON CASTLE. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


“‘A spirited romance”’ is the title of Zhe Times’ review of it. 


“There is a new novel out that every one is reading, for various reasons. One is that it is so much a topic ot 
conversation that one must have read it if he would be ‘up’ in the running comment of the day. - Another is that 
it is talked about and excites ognene curiosity. And perhaps not the least reason, after all, is in the simple fact 
that it is interesting.” — Zhe Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


The Celebrity—An Episode 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


“A brisk, incisive, and entertaining novel."—Zhe New York Tribune. 


‘Decidedly original and entertaining. and one of the best pieces of construction that have appeared in a long 
while . .. An altogether clever and out-of-the-way sort of book.”—The Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 
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The Meaning of Education, and Other Essays and Addresses 


By PROF. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Columbia College. Cloth, 16mo, $1,00 


“Noteworthy for the sure grasp which they show of the permanent principles that underlie education, and 
for the precision with which these principles are applied to solve the school problem of to-day.” 
Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
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THE 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


Mr. J. HOLLAND ROSE., M.A. 


Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge 


VICTORIAN ERA SERIES © 


HE series aims at describing in attractive and scholarly form the chief 
movements of our age and the lifework of its influential men. 


Each 


volume will deal with a well-defined subject, which it will exhibit in its 


historical setting and in its relation to present conditions. 


Collaboration, 


recognized as being an essential of modern historical work, has been adopted 
in this series, in that each volume will be the work of a writer who has made 
its subject a special study. This will, it is hoped, ensure the coherence of the 
individual volumes, and the unity and balance of the series as a whole. 


In Crown 





The Rise 


By J. Hotianp Ross, M.A., late 
Scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 


bridge. 


“ Many books have been written on dif- 
ferent branches or aspects of this subject 
during the last few years, but we can recall 
none that treats the period before and after 
Chartism with a fuller knowledge or with a 
clearer eye for the points at issue.”—London 


Times. 


8vo Volumes, Cloth, $1.25 each. 





of Democracy 


John Bright 


bridge. 





extant.”—Atheneum. 


The Anglican Revival 


By J. H. Overton, D.D., Rector 
of Epworth and Canonof Lincoln. 


“We can highly recommend this able 
history of Canon Overton’s, and we hope it 
may clear the minds of many as to the history 
of the Anglican revival.”—Church Review. 


Other announcements will be made later 


The following volumes will be ready at once 


By C. A. Vince, M. A., late Fel- 
low of Christ's College, Cam- 


“It constitutes a brief but careful exami- 
nation of the characteristics which made 
Bright the first orator of our time, and 
appears to us the best examination of the 
peculiarities of modern English oratory 
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How to Play Golf 


Mr. Whigham has now won the American Amateur Golf Championship 
for the past two years which is sufficient evidence of his knowledge of the 
game. His book is not intended to compete in any way with classic works 
on the subject like Badminton. But it gives in concise form suggestions and 
directions for beginners and for older players, without being overburdened 
with a mass of discussion and detail. It addresses itself especially to the 
needs of American players, and the subjects of its many illustrations are chosen 
for the most part from among them. It is illustrated with nearly eighty 
instantaneous pictures of the most prominent golfers in play. These pictures, 
taken from the long films such as are used in the chronomatograph, vitascope, 
cinematograph, now familiar to all theater-goers, will give with absolute accu- 
racy the position of player, club and ball in every part of the swing. This is 
the first time that such means have been employed in any athletic hand- 
book. Price, 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Visitors at Grampus Island 


A book for boys by the well-known author of ‘‘Crowded out o’ Crow- 
field,’”’ ‘‘ The Captain’s Boat,” etc. 

Mr. W. O. Stoddard’s books for boys are too popular to need any special 
recommendation to his readers. The new volume contains two salt water 
stories: ‘‘ Visitors at Grampus Island,” and ‘The Tale of an Oar.” 


Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


Literary Statesmen and Others 


A book of ‘‘ essays on men seen from a distance,” by one of our younger 
writers, Mr. Norman Hapgood, who is already known as a man of much 
promise. He has the unusual distinction of starting his career by a wide 
acceptance from the English reviewers. In the Book Buyer, Mr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie says of Mr. Hapgood: 

“ His touch is never heavy, and his manner is admirably adapted to his themes. He is 
thoughtful, discriminating, and sympathetic. His studies of Lord Rosebery, Mr. Morley, and 
Mr. Balfour are sagacious and interpretative in the best sense. His comments on Stendhal, 
Mérimée, and Henry James are in the best vein of contemporary criticism; they are broad, 
tolerant, and at the same time clear in their application of moral and artistic principles. Mr. 
Hapgood’s balance and poise, no less than his intelligence, evidence the possession of a con- 
sistent and coherent view of life and art. There is much to be anticipated from a critic whose 
knowledge is so —— and whose methods are so sound. To this group of books he con- 
tributes genuine critical insight and quality.” 


A second edition of the book is now on the press. Price, 12mo, $1.50. 
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A Realized Ideal 


Miss Julia Magruder has by this time firmly established her reputation 
as one of the most popular of our younger writers. Many readers had their 
introduction to her when ‘The Princess Sonia’’ began in the pages of The 
Century Magazine, and all agreed that the most charming love-story they had 
read for years, came from this almost unknown Southern girl. Since then 

‘The Violet’? and a number of short stories, entitled, “Miss Ayr of Vir- 
ginia,”” have appeared. In the title of this latest volume, Miss Magruder, in 
a way, makes the confession that she is an old-fashioned writer. At least she 
is not modern in some of the unpleasant meanings of the word. Inher book, 
“ideals” are sometimes to be “ realized,” and the whole story is an unobtru- 
sive protest in favor of sweetness and of sentiment in fiction. 

The volume is bound in exceedingly good design, in three colors. 
A second impression is nearly ready. Price, 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The Londoners 


Mr. Robert Hichens has already given evidence of varied and distinct 
abilities. It is indeed difficult to reconcile his many manners. Since he first 
came to public notice with that delightful present-day burlesque “The Green 
Carnation” until the appearance of ‘“‘ Flames”’ he could hardly have showed 
more diversity of interest. His latest story is in his earlier vein again. It 
treats of smart London society, in town and at Ascot, in extremely clever and 
witty manner. In contrast to the usual society novel, Mr. Hichens has 
made his book the story of how a woman tried to get out of society. It will 
be ready the first of April, Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


By the same author. FLAMES: A Lonpon Fantasy. Second impression, Price, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Across the Salt Seas 


Mr. John Bloundelle-Burton has already done good work as a romancer. 
‘The Clash of Arms,” ‘“ The Hispaniola Plate,” and “In the Day of Adver- 
sity '’ were the forerunners of this new tale of war and adventure The Chi- 
cago Tribune says: 

“ Mr. Bloundelle-Burton has arranged the prisoners’ escape with sufficient complications 
and contingencies to make the episode thoroughly exciting. The love strand creeps into the 


story prettily, and runs to the end satisfactorily. The author shows the ready skill of a 
natural romancer.” 


Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
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The Fourth Napoleon 


Mr. ZANGWILL writes :—*“ Surely one of the most remarkable first books of ourday. A 
daring imagination, a sombre, subtle sense of /a comédie humaine, such are the characteristics 
of this powerful book. A thoroughness and subtlety which Balzac could not have excelled.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Mr. Benham has maintained throughout a very creditable 
level of dramatic interest. ‘The Fourth Napoleon’ is a very remarkable work.” 


Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Here & There & Everywhere 


By the author of “An Epistle ‘to Posterity.”” Mrs. Sherwood, who has, 
during her life in America and abroad, known almost every distinguished 
political and literary figure of the last half of the century, has put together 
a great many of her reminiscences in a volume entitled ‘‘Here & There 
& Everywhere.” Some of these rambling, gossipy papers have appeared 
in the New York Zimes, others are entirely new for this volume. The sub- 
ject matter covers a wide range, from dinners at Newport with celebrities of 
days before the war, to. schoolgirl days of Marguerite of Savoy, now Queen 
of Italy. The volume is illustrated with many portraits, some hitherto unpub- 
lished, and from rare pictures, especially given to Mrs Sherwood by her 
distinguished friends. Price, 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


Priscilla’s Love-Story 


Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford has a large and growing circle of readers 
who delight in her work. A new book by her is certain to attract their 
attention, and “ Priscilla’s Love-Story ’—although slight—is full of the same 
cheerful and delicate sentiment which has made her other books successful. 
It is bound in cloth with a simple design. _16mo, $1.00. 


‘In a Dike Shanty 


Miss Maria Louise Pool’s popular story has long been out of the market 
owing to the failure of its publishers, and is now to be had for the first time 
in many months. The Adantic Monthly says of it: 


“Of the same general character as this author’s ‘Tenting on Stony Beach,’ but written 
with more vigor and compactness, Each of the persons in this outing sketch is strongly in- 
dividualized, and an effective little love-story is interwoven.” 


Price, 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


By the same author. IN BUNCOMBE CouNTYy. Second impression, Price, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant 


It is safe to say that more persons—in America at least—buy the Satur- 
day Review for Bernard Shaw’s dramatic criticisms than for anything else. 
His attitude is so unconventional, so dogmatic that one cannot help wonder- 
ing what sort of plays he can write himsel& Only two of them have been 
produced here, and they have attracted great attention and comment. “Arms 
and the Man” is included in this first edition of his work. ‘The Devil’s 
Disciple” will be held for later publication. Mr. Shaw has written a long 
preface, mainly personal, which serves to introduce both volumes. There is 
also a portrait. Price, two volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $2.50. 


The Damnation of Theron Ware 


The eighth impression of this remarkable book is now ready. A 
ninth impression, completing the thirtieth thousand, is in preparation. So 
thoroughly read and talked about has the story been that comment here is 
unnecessary. Jan Maclaren proclaimed it ‘“ the book of the year in England,” 
and Mr. Gladstone wrote in high praise of it. Mr. Frederic certainly never 
did better work. Price, 12mo, 512 pages, Cloth, $1.50. 


What Maisie Knew 


The third impression of Mr. Henry James’s greatest book is now ready. 
Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

“ Maisie’s story is sure to delight all of Mr. James’s admirers. It must also reach many 
who do not usually read Mr. James’s work, the attraction for these new converts being, not 
the fact that the book is concerned with the lower planes of conduct, but this is more spirited, 
more frivolous, less obscure and intense and illusive than Mr. James’s popped work; to put 
it bluntly, ‘What Maisie Knew’ is.more readable than its predecessors.”—Kamnsas City Star. 


The Jessamy Bride 


One of the best stories of recent years. It had no large success on publi- 
cation and the sale has steadily increased, every reader recommending it to 
others. Mr. George Merriam Hyde writes in the Book-Buyer: 


“This story seems to me the strongest and sincerest bit of fiction I have read since 
‘Quo Vadis.’” 


The Bookman says of it: 


“A novel in praise of the most lovable of men of letters, not even excepting Charles 
Lamb, must be welcome, though in it the romance of Goldsmith’s life may be made a little 
too much of for strict truth . . . Mr. Moore has the history of the time and of the special 
circle at his finger-ends. He has lived in its atmosphere, and his transcripts are full of 
vivacity. . . . ‘The Jessamy Bride’ is a very good story, and Mr. Moore has never written 
anything else so chivalrous to man or woman.” 
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A Champion in the Seventies 
Being the True Record of Some Passages in a Conflict of Social Faiths. 
By EDITH A. BARNET 


In ‘“‘A Champion in the Seventies” we have the story of a strong-minded 
girl who rebels against the narrowness of her lot at home and goes to London 
to seek her fortune. The conflict between the daughter’s radicalism and 
her parents’ conservatism forms the basis of the story. 

Though by an unknown author, this book is sure to be widely read and 
enjoyed. It is not a “ problem study,” but is a sweet, wholesome tale—very 
much on the order'of Jane Austen’s novels. Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


A Bride of Japan 


A very remarkable novel by Carlton Dawe, the scene of which is laid in 
Japan. An Englishman having business there, falls in love with a Japanese 
girl who is not a getsha. Against the advice of all of his friends he marries 
her and the story concerns their life afterward. It is admirably strong and 
moving and nothing could be more fascinating than the picturesque back- 
ground. The story is likely to be widely popular. 12mo, Cloth, with a 
design in yellow and white, $i.c0, 


A Revolutionary Love Story 
By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK 


A pretty, pathetic novelette of the olden time. With it are one or two 
of Mrs. Kirk’s short stories, and the volume is designed as a light and agree- 
able pastime for the early summer. It has nothing to do with problems or 
immoralities and must come as a relief to many readers. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25, 


The Smart Set 


A Book of Correspondence and Conversation in a Light and Attractive Style. 
By CLYDE FITCH 


“It is excessively up to date, and quite authentic. You may learn from it how the 
‘swagger set’ do write and talk, what slangy wit and frivolity are, and you may also learn 
how to attain just that little touch of audacious vulgarity which is nowadays the ‘cachet’ of 
fashion. If Mr, Fitch is not shooting at a very high mark, he is at least aiming at one which 
is more frequently missed than almost any other. Nothing is commoner and more depress- 
ing than the stories of fashionable life by people who know nothing about it, and when one 
does know, rich rewards of fame usually await him or her, as Mrs. Burton Harrison’s vogue 
may attest. It is undeniably smart writing and pretty genuine wit.”—Chicago Times-Herald. 


Second impression now ready. 18mo, $1.00. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 








EDUCATIONAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


An ideal school near Chicago, designed especially to 
meet the needs of boys of the public school age. Fiftieth 
year. Send for prospectus. 


NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, Ill. 





CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 
Hon. Tuomas A. Moran, LL.D., Dean 


Three year course for degree of LL.B. ‘Two year course admits to 
Bar of this State on motion. For further information, address 


ELMER E. BARRETT, Sec’y, Chicago, Ill. 





THE CHAP-BOOK, $2.00 A YEAR 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, $1.00 A YEAR 


Both Magazines to any address, $2.25 


What to Eat 
siayer Lhe House Beautiful 


$1 a year 
Both magazines will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of $1.50. 


Herbert 8. Stone & Co. 
Caxton Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Constable Bldg., New York 


THE SMART SET 


By CLYDE FITCH. 18mo, $1.00 


A book of correspondence and conversation in a light 
and attractive style, Itis extremely amusing. 





Monthly 
$1 a year 








“It is excessively up to date, and quite authentic. 
You may learn from it how the ‘swagger set’ do 
write and talk, what slangy wit and frivolty are, and 
you may also learn how to attain just that little touch 
ofaudacious vulgarity which is nowadays the ‘cachet 
of fashion. If Mr. Fitch is not shooting at avery 
high mark, he is at least aiming at one which is more 
frequently missed than almost any other. Nothing 
is commoner and more depressing than the stories 
of fashionable life by people who know nothing 
about it, and when one does know, rich rewards of 
fame usually await him or her, as Mrs. Burton 
Harrison’s vogue may attest. It is undeniably smart 
writing and pretty genuine wit.”—Chicago Times- 
Frerald. 

“The book is piquant and amusing.”—Syracuse 
Herald. 

“Caustic, brilliant sketches.” —Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Tribune. 

“There is really an air of very-cleverness about 
Clyde Fitch’s new book, ‘The Smart Set’ by turns 
satirical and sentimental, it is always up-to-date, 
smart and witty. Mr. Fitch knows’ society, and it 
is probable that much of what he writes is not in- 
vented.” —JndianapolisNews. 


For sale by all Booksellers and the Publishers, 


HERBERT 8. STONE & CO. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





When writing to advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 


saying GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 
$1,000,000, Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 

dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 

Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 





UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats..*Styles and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


' KEEP UP TO DATE! 


If you want the best things printed on any par- 
ticularsubject, or all that is published about it, every- 
where,—in dailies, weeklies, magazines, and miscel- 
laneous publications,—you can get it from us. 

Material for Speeches, Sermons, Essays, Novels, 
Scrap-Books, Statistics, etc. 

e read the current issues of all American and 
the principal Foreign™ publications, and mail clip- 
pings to subscribers daily. 

ates, $1.00 per dimer: & and upwards. 

Let us know what you are interested in and we 

will quote you rates. 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
56 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 








An Ounce 
of Prevention 


is worth several pounds of cure in med- 
icine. Thoroughly sanitary conditions 
make disease impossible. 


How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is 
told in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English 
chemist. Price ro cents. Every household should 
contain this little help to comfortable living. It will 
be sent FREE to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS ‘CO, (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West gssth Street, New York City. 





SPRATTS PATENT 
Non-Upsettable 


Food Dishes 


for Dogs, Puppies and Cats......+00 


ENAMELED, 75 Cents 
GALVANIZED, 50 Cents 


Sent to any address on receipt of price together with 
15 cents for postage. 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED 
245 East 56th Street, New York 
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The 
California 
Limited 


Santa Fe 


The Perfect Train 


Newest Pullmans, Buffet-Smoking-Library 
Car, Through Dining Car, rey Gas. 


The Direct Route 


2265 miles Ohicagy to Los Angeles, 
The Shortest Time 

72 hours from Chisago, 69 from St, Louis, 
Apply to any Agent for detailed information. 


( W. 2. BLACK, G.P.A. (, A. HIGGINS, A.G.P. A. 
© Torexa, Kan. ICAGO, 






















Built by the NewYork Central Line 
that Hauled a train 
On the fastest lime 
Ever made inthe world 
Orsung ofin rhyme .. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD 


“The New York Central leads the world” 
Leshes Weenly, 
COP ONeT, URL Oy CLOMEL © DAN. OLALAad POMLHOEA OORT. 





The United States Government Chem ine 
careful examination of the leading Malt Extracts 
of the world, found Pabst Malt Extract, The 
“Best” Tonic tobe the ONLY Malt Extract abso- 
on ch and Perfect. 

The name PABST on every cork. At Druggists. 


MaltExtract 


‘The "Best Tonic 

















CHICAGO 


Wagner 
Vestibule 
Sleepers . 
and 
Dining 


Cars 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


City Ticket Office 
180 Clark Street, CHICAGO 








G. J. GRAMMER 


A. J. SMITH 
Gen’! Traffic Manager Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. 


CLEVELANL CLEVELAND 
C. K. WILBER, 
Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r Agent 
CHICAGO 
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R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., THE LAKBSIDE 
PRESS, PRINTERS, CHICAGO 

















